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The University of Wisconsin 
Offers a 


Summer Session Program 


FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 
JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 15 


Those interested in general education: A wide variety of subject matter 


courses of timely interest and practical value. 


Elementary Teachers: A full program of courses in elementary education, 
an Elementary Laboratory School and a Curriculum Workshop. 


Secondary School Teachers: A vatied offering of courses, A Wisconsin State 


Curriculum Workshop (including work in many fields), and a Workshop 
in Home Economics and Education. 


Counselors and Directors of Guidance: Special courses and clinics with 
opportunity for clinical experience. 


Administrators and Supervisors: Special courses, institutes, and conferences. 


Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Timely courses and institutes in 
both fields with a workshop in Radio. 


Special Institutes: Writers’ Institute, Institute for County Welfare Workers, 
Commercial Teachers’ Institute, Institute for Social Case Workers, Music 
Clinic, Institute on Guidance and Vocational Rehabilitation, Institute on 
School Buildings, Visual Education Institute, Institute for Superintendents 
and Principals, Institute on Child Development, and Public Service Radio 
Institute. A Wisconsin Curriculum Workshop (including many fields) 
will also be held. 


Address, Dean of the Summer Session, Education Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin, for complete details. 
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Modern Trends 


In Statewide Curriculum Program 


URVEYING curriculum trends in seventeen 

states*, a committee from the State Direc- 
tors of Elementary Education analyzes current 
state practices in a manner that is highly sig- 
nificant to those who would evaluate Wiscon- 
sin’s cooperative efforts at school improvement. 
This account, while greatly abridged, includes 
all of the trends listed by the committee as well 
as their tentative recommendations. 


I. TRENDS 
1. There is a trend toward stimulating and 
guiding statewide curriculum programs 
instead of prescribing rigid courses of 
study. This trend is marked in all of the 
states reporting. 


The new ‘Guide for Better Instruction in 
Minnesota Schools” says: “It is not the func- 
tion of the State Department of Education to 
blueprint the courses of study for the state as a 
whole or to expect the schools of the state to 
follow a course of study slavishly in detail. It 
is expected rather, that the curriculum will dif- 
fer from school to school to meet the special 
needs of pupils in any particular locality . . . 
the state points the direction, the local school 
system does the planning and building.” 


Reasons for the trend away from prescription 
are implicit in all of the reports. They are well 
summed up in the Wisconsin bulletin, “Here 
Are the Answers to Your Questions’. 

There is no intention of prescribing a stand- 
ard curriculum for Wisconsin schools because 


No two Wisconsin communities are alike. 
Each school system works out its own pro- 
gram in terms of its own needs and conditions. 


Curriculum development is continuous and 
does not stop at places where it can be stand- 
ardized. 


Only as teachers work out curriculum pro- 
grams on a local basis will they put the re- 
sults into actual practice. 


* Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 


Editor's Note: Delia E. Kibbe of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction is a member 
of the committee from the State Directors of Elemen- 
tary Education, and we are indebted to her for this 
report. 
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* Many states have taken significant steps 
to revise the curriculum and to keep teachers 
alert to new knowledge and new technics. 





Every child is an individual and there can be 
no standard curriculum to fit the needs and 
abilities of all these individual children. 

The function of the state department has 
become one of leadership and guidance. It 
should be emphasized that the trend away from 
rigidly prescribed courses of study does not 
mean a lessening of responsibility and activity 
on the part of the state departments. On the 
contrary, the reports indicate that vigorous and 
widespread programs of curriculum develop- 
ment are in process, affecting the work in the 
classrooms more directly and significantly than 
the prescribed state course of study, made re- 
mote from the field, can possibly do. 

The reports show that state departments are: 

Stimulating the local communities to think 
through the goals of education. 

Helping them to study the nature and needs 
of children and to find and use local re- 
sources and other materials of learning. 

Helping to find appropriate means to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the curriculum. 

Through conferences, workshops, printed 
guides and in other ways, serving as a 
means of gathering together and dissemi- 
nating the best thinking and practices 
found in and out of the state. 


nN 


. There is a trend toward participation in 
planning by all who are affected by the 
planning. 

Committee members agree that participation 
in cooperative curriculum planning by all pro- 
fessional groups is desirable. There is evidence 
of much cooperative planning among children, 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, staffs of 
teacher training institutions, state department 
members, and professional organizations. Plan- 
ning by lay groups appears to be increasing. 

State committees and councils are organized 
to facilitate wide participation. Most of the 
states reporting have one or more state curricu- 
lum committees or councils for stimulating, 
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guiding, and producing. These committees tend 
to be made up of teachers, supervisors, super- 
intendents, teacher training staff members, state 
department staff, and in some cases, representa- 
tives of educational organizations. Some states 
include lay members on the central committee 
or have lay advisory councils working in con- 
junction with the curriculum councils. 

Florida has a Citizens’ Committee on Edu- 
cation, authorized to inaugurate and conduct a 
comprehensive study of education in Florida, 
and recommend appropriate action, Nine coun- 
ties are engaging in an intensive study and hun- 
dreds of lay people are being consulted. The 
Committee has issued a printed “Guide for 
County and Local Studies of Education in 
Florida.” New York and Georgia have both 
issued manuals for community participation in 
educational planning. 


State department sponsored workshops and 
work conferences make it possible for many 
people to make significant contributions. 

These workshops are often carried on in co- 
operation with teacher training institutions, 
sometimes on campus, sometimes in counties or 
local communities where they are easy of access 
and can use local schools and communities as 
laboratories. 

Georgia used the workshop extensively for 
participation by teachers and others in cur- 
riculum development. They have Jocal summer 
workshops close enough so that teachers who 
cannot get away for work at a teachers college 
or university can have an opportunity to study. 
Consultants work with teachers on curriculum 
problems and visit them in their schools. Some- 
times community meetings are held as part of 
the workshop and plans begun toward improve- 
ment of curriculum, Workshops during the 
school year ate reported as especially effective. 
Teachers come once a week during the whole 
year from 4:00 until 8:00 P. M. They work on 
materials and techniques that they can imme- 
diately use in their classrooms. School leaders 
workshops for principals, superintendents, and 
teachers in positions of leadership are held each 
summer in various parts of the state, with 
follow-up guidance during the ensuing year by 
members of the Education Panel. 

Two states report pre-school and post-school 
conferences of one week each, with teachers on 
pay. The pre-school conferences are planned 
jointly by teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents and in some cases consultants. 


Age 





Often these conferences are part of an on-going 
in-service program with the work begun at the 
pre-school conference carried on through the 
year. Post-school conferences are used for eval- 
uating, recording, and planning ahead. 

Workshops reports emphasize that curricu- 
lum planning is a function of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. New Jersey holds 
two day meetings of county superintendents 
monthly and. Maine held a week’s workshop 
for administrators in which 90 of the 114 
superintendents participated. Maine writes, 
“This workshop for superintendents was, with- 
out question, the most significant move in the 
entire development.” 


Departments of education are facilitating 
wide participation in curriculum planning bj 
providing time and money. They are recogniz- 
ing that to secure participation, especially by 
classroom teachers, provision must be made to 
free teachers and others from their regular 
duties and to provide money for travel and con- 
ference expenses. 

In some states the legislatures are budgeting 
some money specifically for curriculum devel- 
opment. For example, New York reports that 
funds are provided to maintain a Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, to defray expenses 
of the State Curriculum committee, and for 
temporary workers to come to the department 
on special assignments. In Washington, the 
state department budget provides funds regu- 
larly for in-service training and curriculum. 
Since 1945, Florida has been provided by the 
legislature with a scholarship fund sufficient to 
permit one-fourth of the teachers in the state 
to be in summer school each summer. 


3.’ There is a trend toward basing curriculum 
programs on known facts of child devel- 
opment. 

Much curriculum planning has gone on with 
considerable emphasis on the needs of society 
and little regard for child nature and needs. 
At the same time child study has produced a 
body of significant data regarding child devel- 
opment with relatively little exploration of the 
meaning of such data for the curriculum. The 
reports of committee members show that sig- 
nificant beginnings are being made in statewide 
curriculum programs to base curriculum plan- 
ning on the known facts of child development. 

State bulletins attempt to suggest programs 
based on child study findings. 
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New Jersey's Elementary School Bulletin #8, 
“The First Year in School’ is an example of an 
effort to suggest a total program for an age 
group based on the known facts regarding their 
development. The program is broadly, though 
concretely described, leaving to the local schools 
the task of adapting it to the needs and ex- 
periences of their particular children. 

State bulletins are promoting the principle 
that effective learning is based on experience. 
In this respect, a number of states are promot- 
ing the use of community resources as a means 
for children to see, hear, touch, consult, ex- 
periment, participate. Pennsylvania’s Bulletin 
233A has a section called ‘Use of Community 
Resources in the Curriculum’. ‘‘Georgia’s Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of Instruction” de- 
scribes why and how to use the community. 
Minnesota’s new bulletin has an outline guide 
for the discovery and use of community re- 
sources, “Teaching Boys and Girls in Mich- 
igan” has a chapter called, ‘“The Community, 
A Larger School.” New Jersey’s Bulletin $10 
devotes considerable space to finding and using 
the experiences of children which can lead to 
social development. 


Most recent curriculum bulletins from the 
states represented recognize that rates of devel- 
opment differ and discourage fixed standards of 
attainment for each grade. 

Utah reports, “We have discontinued at state 
and local levels all fixed standards and outlines 
of achievement.” ° 

Pennsylvania’s Bulletin 233A reads, “With 
development, not subject matter accumulation, 
the goal, it is impossible to have set standards 
of attainment for all members of the group. 
Instead, we must have as many standards as 
there are members of the group.” 


Some states are recognizing the need for 
providing for continuous, uninterrupted devel- 
opment and are planning curriculum on a 
twelve year basis. Maryland writes: “We are re- 
thinking the whole program of the school, ele- 
mentary and secondary and planning a program 
that is continuous from kindergarten through 
the high school”. Alabama and North Carolina 
have curriculum plans which provide a contin- 
uous program for elementary and secondary 
school. Georgia includes the pre-school and 
adult levels as well. 


Some states are recognizing that, if teachers 
are to help build programs in harmony with 
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the facts of child development, they must them- 
selves become, in a modest way, child study 
specialists. Workshops for teachers and super- 
visors in several states emphasize, sometimes 
center around, child development. Specialists in 
child development from colleges and univer- 
sities in and out of the state are used as work- 
shop consultants and on curriculum committees. 
Visits are made by teachers to centers in and 
out of the state where programs in harmony 
with child development findings are being car- 
ried on. Some states maintain demonstration 
centers. 

The report of the Maryland program shows 
how one state is making a thorough-going 
effort to help teachers understand children; 
“Our 12-year program is*based (1) on the 
characteristics of the learner, (2) on how the 
child learns, (3) on the American way-of life. 
Such a base demands more than a cursory 
knowledge of children. Two years ago we em- 
barked on a statewide program of child study. 
We procured the services of Dr. Daniel A. 
Prescott, Head of the Collaboration Center on 
Child Growth and Development, University of 
Chicago, and his staff, as consultants for a three 
year program. Each county selected a number 
of persons to lead child study groups. These 
persons—elementary supervisors, high school 
principals, teachers, and attendance supervisors 
met with the consultants for three three-day 
meetings at each of the four teachers’ colleges 
during the first year. After the first meeting, 
they returned to their counties and organized 
study groups, following the directions given 
them at the meetings. In January. and again in 
March they met to evaluate what was being 


‘done and to get information and further direc- 


tions for the program. Last summer the coun- 
ties sent, that is, paid the expenses of twenty 
persons, fifteen white and five colored, to at- 
tend the six-weeks workshop on Human 
Growth and Development at the University of 
Chicago. These people became resource persons 
in the program. 


4. There is a trend toward searching for 
evaluation procedures, which are an inte- 
gral part of the learning process and 
which are sufficiently broad to measure 
the broadening goals of education. 


Washington writes, ““A comprehensive and 
accurate evaluation of a child’s growth cannot 
be obtained from tests of his ability to recog- 
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nize and to recall subject matter. Objectives 
have become more comprehensive than the in- 
struments devised for measuring progress.” 
Washington has a statewide evaluation com- 
mittee which has made suggestions for a mini- 
mum testing program and is continuing work 
in the total field of evaluation which will in- 
clude study and suggestions regarding use of 
anecdotal records, pupil evaluation, teacher 
made tests, rating scales, interest inventories, 
interviews, autobiographies and questionnaires, 
case studies, and sociometric techniques. 

Committee reports indicate that, while con- 
siderable progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing more negative and destructive evaluation 
devices, states are only beginning to progress 
toward a positive program. 


5. There is a trend toward administrative 
procedures which contribute to effective 
curriculum planning. 


Enlarging the administrative unit, equalizing 
educational opportunity by increased state aid, 
planning school buildings fitted to the purposes 
of the curriculum, the provision of more and 
improved materials and services all are reported 
as making possible better curriculum programs. 
Several states reported that proposals for dis- 
trict reorganization required school people and 
the public to re-think the purposes of education 
and to study improvements needed. 


6. There is a trend toward cooperation in 
working on problems of curriculum de- 
velopment on a regional and national 
basis. 


Among the projects described which are na- 
tional in scope are participation in the work of 
the Association of Chief State School Officers, 
the American Council on Teacher Education, 
and national organizations such as ACE. Re- 
gional projects described include the Southern 
States Work Conference, a cooperative project 
among states to build a better southern region. 


Il. RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON 
STUDY OF TRENDS 


1. Recognizing the validity of these trends 
as well as realizing how much yet remains to be 
done, the committee recommends, that means 
be sought “‘to assure that all teachers have a 
significant part in statewide programs of cur- 
riculum development.” To this end, they par- 
ticularly suggest that there be widespread and 
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well-organized curriculum workshops so located 
and planned that they are available without 
cost to all teachers. 


2. The committee recommends that all 
people who are affected by the curriculum 
should share in planning it, and strongly urges 
the cooperative activity of pre-service and in- 
service groups in curriculum development pro- 
grams so that goals and practices between the 
two groups become harmonious. Not only 
should teacher training staffs participate in 
planning field programs but in-service groups 
should help in the development of teacher 
training curriculum, To study the function of 
laymen in curriculum development, the com- 
mittee suggests such questions as these: 

(a) What does community participation in 
education involve? 

(b) What ends are to be sought through this 
participation? 

(c) In what areas can laymen participate 
dynamically ? 


(d) By what specific means can this participa- 
tion be secured? 


3. As state departments release teachers from 
rigidly prescribed courses of study, state bulle- 
tins should be increasingly useful, full of good 
ideas and procedures which have been worked 
out by successful teachers, with annotated lists 
of teaching aids. Curriculum centers should be 
provided within easy reach of all teachers, with 
mobile units such as bookmobiles for remote 
areas, 


4. The committee recommends that means 
be continuously sought to implement the find- 
ings of child study in the curriculum program. 
They believe that unless classroom teachers are 
helped through guided experience to under- 
stand children, little progress will be made; 
therefore, they especially recommend that in- 
service programs for teachers be based on child 
study as it relates to curriculum development. 


5. They recommend statewide, perhaps na- 
tionwide, study to discover what are the com- 
mon elements which should underlie the devel- 
opment of curriculum for elementary schools. 


6. They recommend that greater emphasis 
be given at the state level, and help and en- 
couragement be given by the state to local com- 
munitiés, to finding administrative procedures 
which facilitate the development of a sound 
curriculum. 
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Studying Life to Protect Life 


by Llewellyn R. Cole, M. D. 

Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Coordinator of Graduate Medical Education 
University of Wisconsin Medical School 


I‘ THE last discussion which appeared in 
the Journal of Education, 1 described the 
approach to medical educational projects in a 
general way. I called your attention to certain 
experimental methods of approach and solution 
by some of the more fundamental of these 
methods, and I pointed out how they differed 
from routine educational approaches in many 
cases. In this continuation of the discussion I 
plan to show more specifically how medical 
education is implemented and guided by the 
experimental approach in the many areas in- 


cluded. 


I have mentioned that life is approached 
through death in the preliminary anatomical 
studies done by the future physician. Here he 
is working with the cadaver, or the dead body, 
which he carefully dissects for the muscular 
structures, the circulatory equipment, the diges- 
tive mechanism, the nerve conduction pathways, 
and the several other systems which keep us in 
operation during the days of our lives. He 
learns about the bony structure of our bodies, 
and joint construction, and the. cage that makes 
up the thorax or chest, as well as those remark- 
able structures, the backbone and the pelvis. 
The head, with its contents, comes under his 
curious eyes, and through these dissections and 
concurrent study from the text, he learns some- 
thing about one of the primary areas upon 
which is based so much of his future work. 
Then the study of gross anatomy is consider- 
ably supplemented by the study of microscopic 
anatomy or the histology of the structures he 
has dissected. That is the beginning, and leads 
to all that follows. 


Work in Physiology 


His contact with living structures begins in 
the first year of medical studies, and the 
approach is through the field of physiology or 
the study of the functions and activating 
mechanisms in the normal animated being. His 
work in physiology is largely in the laboratory, 
and the study here is carried out upon Jiving 
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* The future of medicine and medical 
science lies in animal experiment which 
will provide for your protection and 
opporunity for longer life. 











things. These living creatures consist of frogs, 
turtles, cats, dogs, rabbits, and some others. 
The use of frogs assists greatly in the study of 
muscle function and fatigue. Certain of the 
large muscles, such as the thigh muscles, are 
used in this work, and the results of stimula- 
tion can be worked out graphically using a deli- 
cate recording needle which traces the pattern 
upon a smoked sheet of papet. The action of 
the cardiac equipment in some of the lower 
forms of animal life can be intensively investt- 
gated by use of the turtle’s heart. The effects of 
certain solutions of different concentration and 
different salts can be seen in operation, and the 
results transferred in terms of equivalents to 
higher animals and to man. However, after the 
fundamentals have been developed, it is neces- 
sary to carry out much of the advanced study 
and investigation upon the dog. The circulatory 
equipment, and the respiratory organs of the 
dog and the methods of function resemble 
human behavior so closely, that it is very essen- 
tial that the dog be used for purposes of teach- 
ing the students of medicine. The diet of the 
dog resembles that of the human being, and 
the gastro-intestinal processes parallel in so 
many ways those of the’ human, that it makes 
the dog the ideal animal for study of these 
fundamental functions. 

Then in the work done in connection with 
the process of circulation, and heart action, the 
dog is the most satisfactory of the animals in 
use. In certain of the investigations, dogs are 
essential to the process of medical instruction. 
The medical student must prepare himself well 
to be able ultimately to care for you with your 
various forms of disability. I suppose that the 
ideal experimental animal would be the human 
animal, but quite obviously that is unthinkable. 
I should tell, incidentally, that all of these ex- 
perimental animals which are used in the 
process of medical education in our medical 
schools are thoughtfully cared for, treated with 
the utmost kindness, well fed, and carefully 
housed. Then in all of the work done with 
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them in our laboratories, the greatest care and 
caution afte used to see to it that they do not 
suffer. Numerous pain killing preparations and 
anesthetics are utilized in all cases where there 
is the possibility of pain or suffering. 


Study of Drugs 

Following the work in physiology comes 
pharmacology. Now pharmacology is the study 
of the action of drugs upop the living organ- 
ism, with the determination of dosage, the 
lethal limits, and functional properties. Upon 
the study of pharmacology depends the entire 
process of manufacture of the drugs and the 
countless preparations dispensed to an ailing 
public. Each of these substances must be thor- 
oughly tested and tried upon animals before it 
is safe to be used for human consumption. As 
a matter-of-fact, in many cases, each batch of 
certain drugs is animal-tested before it is re- 
leased for your consumption. This is entirely 
for your protection and your continued safety. 
If it were not for the study of pharmacology in 
our medical schools, your physicians would not 
be familiar with the actions of the numerous 
drugs which are in use for the treatment of 
the many maladies wh.:h bedevil the human 
body. 

The magnificent accomplishments in the ficid 
of antibiotics by way of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, so far as the treatment of disease is 
concerned in this matter of dosage and toxic 
effects, has Leen through the pharmacologist 
and animal experiment. As a medical student, 
the future physician learns the investigative 
method through animal experimentation. He is 
taught for what to observe so far as the effects 
upon the heart and circulatory and respiratory 
systems are concerned. His attention is directed 
to the details of the digestive tract in relation 
to the actions of a chemical preparation or 
drug. The student learns the reactions which 
characterize central nervous system functions 
and dysfunctions, and the pathological devia- 
tions from normal. By carefully controlled 
animal experiment he can study in detail the 
effects and side reactions of the various drugs 
which are used upon human beings. The re- 
sponses of the various animals to particular 
groups of substances or chemical compounds 
are known, but the possible reactions of a new 
drug must be determined before human use is 
possible or safe. Now these preparations are 
tried out on mice, and guinea pigs, and frogs, 
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and birds, and monkeys, and dogs before a 
single dose is given to you by your doctor, 
Some of the work on antimalarial substances 
being done in our own Medical School phar- 
macology. laboratory is including birds as ex- 
perimental animals today. The early work on 
picrotoxin, which is a drug used to combat 
barbiturate poisoning, was carried out on fish 
before it was advanced to the higher forms of 
animal life. 


Role of Experiment 

Bacteriology is a rapidly developing area of 
medical education, and animal experiment has 
played a vital role in its development and 
progress. Of course, organisms can be grown 
in the culture tube, and on the agar plate, and 
the effects of drug action upon them can be de- 
termined in the test tube. But, how can the 
effects of these organisms and the results of 
drug therapy be determined without using them 
in the living animal? Well, they cannot be. We 
speak about the action in vitro and in vivo. 
These refer to the results in the test tube and 
in the living organism. Frequently the results 
in the liviny are much different from the ac- 
tions ot the same drug and organism in the 
test tube. 


The medical student is taught the cultural 
characteristics, and the sugar reactions, and the 
morphology of the organisms, but so far as 
their actions upon the living creature, and the 
results of treatment with various drugs, this is 
learned only through animal experiment. For 
example, the mass of study and investigation 
of Poliomyelitis or Infantile Paralysis, so far as 
its cause, and possible treatment with serum, or 
chemical substance, is entirely dependent upon 
animal experiment. The work on subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis, which was formerly a doom 
to death for its victim, had been largely started 
through bacteriology and the study of blood 
cultures. Then, when penicillin was developed, 
and used with apparent success in many of 
these formerly fatal cases, bacteriology and 
animal experiment were of the greatest help. 


Groundwork for Surgery 
The study of surgery by medical students is 
principally through the medium of animals, and 
particularly dogs. The skillful technique so 
essential to the success of a surgical procedure 
is developed by the use of animals for pre- 


(Turn to page 464) 
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Learning for Learning’s Sake 


by Anne M. Murray 


Exchange Teacher from Scotland 
University High School 
University of Wisconsin 


T IS with great regret that I shall leave Mad- 

ison at the end of the school year. I have 
appreciated very much this privilege which is 
mine, to live among you and to become one of 
you. Whatever benefits the English-Speaking 
Union and our respective educational depart- 
ments hope to derive, in the educational field, 
from these exchanges of teachers, no one can 
deny the wonderful opportunities thus made 
available for the interchange of ideas both 
social and political. These will do much to 
eradicate the preconceived notions existing on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and so prepare us 
with stronger bonds of friendship for the crit- 
ical era of international relationships which lies 
ahead. 


The transition from the Scottish to the Amer- 
ican system was, frankly, not easy. I had to 
bear in mind that since in our British schools, 
the school-leaving age, until April, 1947, was 
14, those pupils who elected to remain in high 
school after this age, did so because they de- 
sired to pursue their studies. As a result, our 
high schools tend to be more academic than 
yours, and many are definitely pre-University, 
or college-preparatory. Here, I found that the 
American high school must cater to a wider 
range of abilities, both technical and academic, 
and in adapting your schools for this purpose, 
you have created institutions whose size, equip- 
ment and facilities have so impressed all the 
British exchange teachers. The criticism is fairly 
general on both sides of the Atlantic that still 
not enough funds are allocated for educational 
purposes, but in comparison with ours, your 
schools are veritable Utopias, where learning 
should be such fun. Never before have I seen 
such a wealth of engineering workshop equip- 
ment, printing presses, duplicating machines, 
typewriters, and photographic equipment. I 
know that in the years to come, the word 
“workshop” will immediately recall for me a 
picture of American youth, busily, happily, and 
constructively employed, with the minimum of 
supervision. 
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* Although the methods of education 
may vary, the objective of a _ well- 
rounded, well-informed member of soci- 
ety is common to the Scottish and 
American schools. 


As far back as 1560, the Scottish Reformed 
church, in the First Book of Discipline, formu- 
lated provisions whereby every town was to 
have a school, and every parish a schoolmaster. 
Education was not compulsory, and the success 
of the school depended largely on the school- 
master’s personality. By the late 19th century, 
the work of organising and administering edu- 
cation had been transferred from the Church to 
the people, and education became compulsory 
in an endeavor to wipe out illiteracy, which 
was especially evident in the large towns which 
had sprung up as a result of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. At that time, education was compulsory 
from 5 to 13, yet, because of the great indus- 
trial push, child labour was exploited, and all 
that was required to entitle a child to exemp- 
tion was an ability to read and write, and a 
knowledge of elementary arithmetic. Neverthe- 





. appalled by the lack of skill . . . 
Miss Murray instructing at Wisconsin High. 


—Photo courtesy Wisconsin High School. 
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less, in the rural areas, learning was much 
prized, and it was the aim of every crofter, our 
Scottish name for small tenant farmers in the 
Highlands and islands, to send his son to Uni- 
versity to train for the ministry. Those of you 
who know J. M. Barrie’s “Mary Rose’ will 
appreciate this idea. Until a century or so ago, 
an ability to read and speak Latin was essential, 
since University lectures were delivered in this 
medium. I appreciate that times have changed. 

Happily for us, this tradition of “learning 
for learning’s sake” still persists in Britain. 
Certainly, this idea had to be dominant during 
six years of total war, for there was very little 
money available for new equipment, and the 
shortage of writing paper and even pencils was 
extremely acute. In the early days of the war, 
when large buildings seemed legitimate targets 
for daylight raids, the government decreed that 
each school population should be divided into 
two groups, one having morning, the other 
afternoon education, so that in the event of a 
direct hit, the child population would not be 
decimated. 

Despite these wartime handicaps, and be- 
cause, I think, of the different approach to edu- 
cation, my pre-University pupils in Scotland 
compare very favourably with those I have 
known in America. Having had no personal 
contacts with our Scottish junior secondary 
schools, which attempts to train the non- 
academic pupil who leaves school at the age of 
14 or 15, I am not in a position to compare 
this system with your general plan of educa- 
tion, but my guess is that your system is very 
much more successful. A British author was 
quoted recently as saying that the ordinary 
simple American man and woman is on the 
whole better informed about the modern world, 
with a large vocabulary, and a wider range of 
references than the similar simple Briton. 


Doubtful Credit System 


Since my high school experiences, both in 
Scotland and in Madison, are on the pre- 
University level, I feel I can discuss with more 
authority this aspect of our educational achieve- 
ments, and it seems to me that the Scottish 
pupil enters University better equipped aca- 
demically. Your system of using credits in high 
school distresses me since I find that pupils may 
study a language for a year, and then put it 
aside saying, “I have a credit in Spanish, or 
French, or Latin. I don’t require it any more.” 
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. such a wealth .. . of equipment... 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


The ultimate achievement of a well-rounded 
scholar seems to be negated by this credit sys- 
tem, which chops up the education into isolated 
units of learning. 

In my own field of mathematics, this depart- 
mentalisation of units seems especially to be 
carried to unfortunate extremes. To appreciate 
the science of mathematics properly, a student 
should be able to see arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry as members of the 
same family. Under the British system, where 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are taught 
simultaneously from 7th grade, we endeavour 
to make the student realise by parallel teaching, 
that the fundamental laws of algebra and 
arithmetic are really the same, and the demon- 
stration of theorems in geometry is given with 
associated examples in arithmetic and algebra. 
Over here, I found it imperative to take time 
off to review work on fractions before my 
pupils could attempt to multiply, divide or add 
in algebra. I feel too, that I must admit quite 
frankly that I have often been appalled by the 
lack of skill in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
exhibited by some of my junior pupils here. 


Basic Differences 


It seems to me that the basic differences be- 
tween our systems is that your American child 
(Turn to page 471) 
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English Schools are Different 


by Jean Stewart 
Exchange Teacher from England 
La Crosse, Junior High School 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


i Sissiadiarionmegine from an English pri- 
mary school, where I had always taught 
general subjects to eight year olds, I awaited 
rather nervously the arrival of my first Amer- 
ican class, and wondered how I would fare as 
an English specialist in a Junior High school. 


I needn’t have worried. My seventh grade 
class filed in with much more order than I had 
imagined possible in American schools after 
seeing films about “Dead End Kids’, and the 
day’s work started. 


Only thirty in my class? What bliss after the 
fifty, and even sixty, I had taught in classes at 
home; I sighed with content as I saw the array 
of lovely new pencils with erasers, fountain 
pens, and good qual- 
ity paper. Here in- 
deed was a welcome 
relief from the daily 
struggle of cherish- 
ing stubs of pencils 
for a whole year and 
hoarding scraps of 
paper never knowing 
when a fresh supply 
would be forthcom- 
ing. My heart leaped 
for joy as I saw that 
there were enough 
text books for each 
student to have one, and when I saw how up 
to date and delightful they were with their 
amusing cartoons to illustrate same particular 
teaching point. 





I needn’t have worried. 
Miss Stewart at La Crosse. 


Fashions for Youth 


It took some time to get acquainted with the 
American accent, all as sounding like e’s, ?’s 
like d’s, the swallowed r sound and other dif- 
ferences in speech as compared with that of my 
English pupils. I wondered how my exchange 
was faring with the Birmingham accent which 
is a very distant cousin to standard English! 
The Norwegian names afforded some difficulty 
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* The exchange of teachers between 
Great Britain and the United States has 
furnished an opportunity for appraisal of 
the educational methods of the two coun- 
tries and for a better understanding be- 
tween English speaking people. 


too after the plain Mary Smith’s and John Wil- 
liams of the English schools. 

I took in with amusement the present day 
fashions in which the American youth deck 
themselves for school. Never before had I seen 
a boy with his shirt hanging out, or bright 
sweaters with stags chasing each other round 
fir trees, blue jeans and bobby socks were all 
unfamiliar items of apparel to me. I thought 
how much neater but how much duller our 
school children look with the girls usually in 
a ‘gym tunic” with blouse and collar and tie 
and the boys in tweed jackets and trousers. 

Readjustment of vocabulary was the next 
item; here work was checked not corrected, ex- 
ercises turned in instead of handed in, a rubber 
was an eraser, a drawing pen a thumb tack, 
caretakers were janitors and teaching staff was 
faculty. 

At first it was difficult for a teacher of Eng- 
lish eight year olds to make a comparison in 
standards of work with American Junior High 
students, but I think at home written work is 
presented in a much neater form, with a greater 
regard for penmanship, and in some cases a 
very much higher attainment in scholarship, 


A Comparison 

In oral work the American students outshine 
the British, being able to express themselves 
with a self confidence which is lacking in the 
British student. The-stress laid on oral topics 
throughout the school is an admirable institu- 
tion and one which I should like to see started 
in our schools at home. 

I would like to see at home, too, libraries in 
all our schools as you have them here, instead 
of just in the more academical schools for 
selected students as is the case in my district. 
The encouragement given to widen and de- 
velop taste in general reading by the monthly 
book report is an admirable feature of Amer- 
ican schools. 
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Opportunities have been given me for visit- 
ing Senior High schools in the city, and while 
I applaud the way in which education is made 
free and open to all, I have sometimes won- 
dered if perhaps too many subjects and activ- 
ities are offered to the American student which 
may make them “Jack of all trades but master 
of none.” Maybe this is the aim of the educa- 
tionists, and if your great and wonderful coun- 
try has reached the position it is in today on 
such an educational system, then perhaps it is 
not necessary to attain a higher standard of 
learning in some patticular subject. 


Diversity of Interests 


But such a diversity of interests does lead, 
I feel, to a lack of concentration, and an in- 
ability to settle down to the hard work habit 
which our examination system does promote in 
our students at home to a greater degree I 
think. Although in fairness to the American 
student I must admit that if some particular 
assignment does take their fancy they will 
tackle it with an enthusiasm and imagination 
which is heart warming to the teacher—espe- 
cially a struggling exchange one! 

Though I have none of the so called British 
reserve, and have never suffered from shyness, 
yet even I have in my first contacts with the 
students been taken aback and nonplussed at 
the informality with which students address 
teachers in American schools. I like informality 
but not when it oversteps the bounds of respect 
and develops into “Smart Alec” behavior or 
occasionally effrontery. Many a time though I 
have been forced to dissolve into laughter at 
the sparkling witty retorts of which nearly all 
American students seem capable, even those 
with an F grade for written work. 





Social Life 

Two things I have sadly missed in my school 
life here, mid morning and afternoon breaks 
for tea drinking and gossip with the other 
teachers. Social life amongst the teachers in 
school here seems non existent and the time 
given up at home for those breaks when men 
and women teachers meet together to smoke, 
drink tea, and chat over the day’s events is well 
rewarded in the renewed vigour with which we 
enter our classrooms again to tackle the next 
lesson. The students too, no matter how old, 
are all the better for the relaxation or blowing 
off steam which such breaks afford them. 
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I have missed too the daily morning assem- 
blies when English schools unite for a brief 
service and general ‘‘get together” period. It is 
during this time, that I feel in the English 
schools, part of a large organized whole or 
united family, rather than a separate unit as I 
feel here when I plunge straight away into the 
day’s lessons without knowing if all the faculty 
are at school. 

Study Halls and home room periods have 
sometimes presented a problem, with over age 
students giving disciplinary difficulties. I prefer 
the English method where each student is 
moved up every year according to age and 
finds his level in the A, B, or C grade to which 
his mental capabilities designate him. Some- 
times I have wondered if those study halls serve 
any useful purpose or if the students have too 
many of them. 


Exchange Values 


I am filled with admiration as regards the 
efficiency and organization with which my 
school here is run. I admire the lovely build- 
ings with their auditoriums, a feature entirely 
lacking in my district at home. I value the 
efforts made to keep education alive and up to 
date by conventions, educational journals, and 
the work of the school guidance director and 
other supervisors. 

I have learned much from American schools 
which will be valuable in my future teaching 
and if all exchange teachers can meet to dis- 
cuss our impressions and make suggestions 
which would be accepted by our educational 
committees then this year will indeed have been 
worth while from a professional point of view 
as it undoubtedly has from a personal one. 


... they will tackle it with an enthusiasm... - 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 





































by Sidney E. Ainsworth 
Exchange Teacher from Wisconsin High School 
Motherwell, Scotland 


EING an exchange teacher is an interest- 

ing and challenging experience. Soon 
after going alone into a foreign community and 
beginning to live and work among the people 
and their children, I became aware of many re- 
sponsibilities. I was quite commonly referred to 
as “The American” and soon encountered 
many preconceived ideas of what Americans 
were like. I found that we are generally cred- 
ited with certain characteristics, some of which 
I hope to live up to, and some of which I hope 
to live down. There are jokes about us. One 
Scot told me his impression, ‘Americans aren’t 
famous for their inferiority complexes.” Re- 
cently my principal teacher of mathematics 
(head of the mathematics department to you 
folks) told me that I was a very “‘liberal”’ 
American. Upon asking him just what he 
meant, he told me that I was unusual in that 
I was ready to admit that not everything in the 
U. S. was perfect. But almost everywhere I 
have found friendliness and regard for Amer- 
ica. People are very interested in learning how 
we live and how I find things as compared with 
home. 


The food shortages are severe. Almost every- 
thing edible takes ration points, but we get 
enough to eat at all times even though the 
average diet lacks variety. Maybe the especially 
severe winter Britain has been having this year 
has something to do with it, but I would say 
that the most trying part for an American here 
is the weather, inside, not outside. Of course 
we have been suffering from the coal shortage 
and electricity cuts, but in spite of those, there 
is a different conception here of what consti- 
tutes a comfortable indoor temperature. I am 
sure that most Scotsmen would feel oppressively 
warm in a temperature most Americans would 
call comfortable. One Scottish teacher told me 
recently that she felt that any classroom where 
the temperature got as high as 60 was too warm 
for good work. The same is true in homes, fire- 
places, “electric fires’, or gas being used for 
all heating. The bathroom temperature was 36 
this morning while I shaved. 
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* While adjustment to the schools and to 
the community in Scotland was difficult, 
Mr. Ainsworth believes many benefits were 
derived from his year’s experience as an 
exchange teacher. 











Although I’ve been told that my ‘American 
drawl” isn’t as pronounced as it was last 
August, I find that I still have to utter but one 
word or so to be spotted. It’s seldom that I 
enter any store in Glasgow and ask the price 
of anything but that the clerk gives me the cost 
in dollars. My purchases are few though since 
almost everything is rationed, even handker- 
chiefs and neckties take points. 


Leaving Examinations 

My school term began on August 20 and 
will last until June 27. There are two holidays 
(no one says vacation here) of about two weeks 
each at Christmas and Easter. There are also 
two short holidays in the fall and spring. I am 
teaching mathematics to pupils in the first, sec- 
ond, and third-year classes in a high school. 
Pupils enter from elementary school usually at 
the age of twelve and the regular course can be 
completed in five years, although there is a 
sixth year for any who wish to take another 
year’s study before attempting the Leaving Ex- 
aminations. I hadn’t worked long among teach- 
ers here before I formed the opinion that these 
examinations, sent out and corrected by the 
Ministry of Education, determined to a great 
extent what was taught and how it was taught. 
A pupil must pass these examinations in a cer- 
tain grouping of subjects in order to get the 
Leaving Certificate which is a necessary pass- 
port to any university or school for advanced 
study. 

While I admire the high standards thus up- 
held for those getting the Leaving Certificate, 
I was surprised at the very small percentage 
who succeed. There are two levels of secondary 
schools here. The high schools, called senior 
secondary, and for those who wish to remain 
in school for the full academic course. In spite 
of this, less than half of those who entered 
first-year are still in the high school for fifth- 
year. The junior secondary school is for those 
who intend leaving at the legal leaving age of 
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14, Twelve seems to me to be a very early age 
at which to determine a person’s academic 
future, but at the end of elementary school a 
qualifying examination is given. Those scoring 
highest, usually less than half, may pick either 
the junior or senior secondary, but the lower 
ones must attend the junior school. Consider- 
ing that the junior secondary schools are ex- 
pressly for those who will leave at age 14, and 
that these pupils will not be allowed to sit the 
Leaving Examinations, I feel that their course 
is too similar to that of the regular high school 
where the curriculum is professedly university 
preparatory. It surprised me to find in the 
school in which I am teaching that several 
classes of Greek are offered, but no classes in 
cooking or nutrition, although the building has 
an unused room equipped for cookery. 


Confusion of Terms 


My first days in the classroom here were days 
of being none too sure of myself. I had been in 
Great Britain only four days, and in Scotland 
only twelve hours when I began teaching. I was 
dazed when I looked at the arithmetic text lit- 
erally stuffed with problems involving pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Decimal points weren’t in 
their accustomed places; the last letter of the 
alphabet was ‘zed’’; notebooks were jotters and 
both these and textbooks were furnished free 
to the pupils; zeroes were nothings; the ton no 
longer contained just 2000 pounds and the 
hundredweight wasn’t 100 pounds; even what 
I called math was called “maths” here. Count- 
less unheard of units of measure such as stones, 
roods, links, chains, and poles appeared to con- 
found me. Now that over half the year is over, 
I am convinced that I shall return home talking 
of nothings and “zeds,” while too many Scot- 
tish pupils will speak of ‘‘zee’s” and zeroes. 

I have often felt that in most cases our sys- 
tem of teaching mathematics tends too much 
toward putting algebra, geometry, and arith- 
metic into compartments so that pupils fail to 
realize their interrelationships. It was with 
anticipation that I found that each pupil in a 
Scottish high school studies all three each year, 
rather than one at a time. However, I find that 
they are still in compartments here, separate 
texts being used for each and separate exami- 
nations given. Teaching all three of these sub- 
jects to each of five different groups seemed 
quite a job to me, especially at first while the 
material was too unfamiliar. The school day is 
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divided into eight class periods, really nine if 
you count the period of Bible reading which 
begins each day. There is a mid-morning break 
of ten minutes when the teachers may have tea 
and the pupils get free milk. Classrooms are 
cool, seldom as high as 55, and I am getting 
accustomed to seeing pupils in class wearing 
gloves, mufflers, and coats. I was surprised to 
find that no pupil has a locker or other place 
to keep things at school. Each one has a little 
“attache case” or a leather bag, usually carried 
strapped on his back, in which he has all books, 
jotters, pencils, and anything he will need for 
that day. This he carries from class to class 
with him. 


Common Traits 


The pupils are much like those in America. 
They have kept me busy trying to arrange 
American ‘‘pen pals” for them. They are 
amused when I forget and say “zee”, when | 
say simultaneous with a long 7, and when I 
have to ask what fraction six and eight pence 
is of a pound. I am still not accustomed to see- 
ing them on the playground. They are always 
playing with a ball or small piece of wood, but 
never do I see them throwing it; instead, they 
kick it about as is done in soccer, and I must 
add that they are very handy with their feet. 
I was surprised to discover that corporal pun- 
ishment, or “the strap” as the pupils call it, is 
applied to the outstretched hand, and I always 
know what has happened when some “wee lad” 
comes to class holding his cupped hand to his 
mouth and blowing on it as though to cool it 
off. 


The staffrooms in Scottish schools are won- 
derful institutions. Here the teachers gather at 
any spare moment for games, a talk, and a 
smoke by the fire. Many times I am amused 
during conversations there to hear Scottish 
teachers uttering the same complaints about 
pupils and classes that are heard when Amer- 
ican teachers get together. The pupils are kept 
outside at all times during intervals until the 
last bell. The school janitors are responsible for 
keeping them out, for forming the lines when 
they march in through the corridors, and for 
checking the attendance records. 


Lasting Friendships 
We ten American teachers in Scotland have 
made some lasting friendships with the people 
here and among ourselves. Already we have 
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formed a club and plan to keep in touch with 
each other after returning to our home schools. 
We meet quite frequently, usually in Edin- 
burgh, although the group recently spent a 
week end here in Motherwell being entertained 
in homes of friends I have made. We shall 
surely have much to say for Scottish hospitality. 
Some of us will be touring through Scandinavia 
at Easter time ending our travels at Stratford- 
on-Avon for the Shakespeare festival. 

Among the great benefits of this year of ex- 
change is the opportunity of traveling at holi- 
day times and visiting various countries, cities, 
and historic places. Already I have done things 
I had dreamed of doing all my life. I have 


spent days in London going from one famous 
place to another; have had a week at Oxford 
and Cambridge; have visited many famous 
cathedral cities; had ten days in Ireland at 
Christmas time. Already I feel quite at home in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; the Clyde and Loch 
Lomond are becoming familiar sights; and last, 
but not least, we Americans were presented to 
the Queen by Lady Astor. Many times I have 
felt that the opportunity of doing and seeing 
what I did during just one week end would 
alone have made the whole year worthwhile. 
It is a great privilege to live and work among 
the people of another country, to try and know 
them and their problems at first hand. 





Infantile Paralysis 
74 Community Health Problem 


by Carl N. Neupert, M. D. 
State Health Officer 
Madison, Wisconsin 


NFANTILE paralysis, although a compara- 

tively rare disease, is one of our major com- 
municable disease problems. Each year it strikes 
with epidemic force in some sections of the 
country, with scattered cases in other areas. In 
1946 Wisconsin had its highest record of 1,283 
cases, while the nation as a whole suffered the 
worst epidemic since 1916. 

Even in a year of low incidence, the nature 
of the disease calls for the combined services of 
health, medical, and welfare agencies. No 
immunization agent has been discovered, nor 
can the spread of the disease be prevented. 
Special hospital and medical preparations are 
necessary for treatment which is often long and 
costly, requiring augmented facilities and spe- 
cially trained professional personnel. An in- 
formed public is an important asset in handling 
an epidemic. To curb exaggerated fears, the 
public needs reassuring information that infan- 
tile paralysis is not -always a crippler and that 
it affects comparatively few persons. 

Because infantile paralysis is primarily a dis- 
ease of childhood and adolescence, the schools 
share with health departments and other agen- 
cies the responsibility for both health and edu- 
cational aspects of the battle against it. Teach- 
ers can be alert to detect symptoms among their 
pupils; they can teach precautions and instruct 
older students in facts about the disease and 
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the need for prompt care. Schools can serve as 
a channel of information to parents and can 
cooperate in advance planning for epidemics. 

To these ends, educational authorities in 
every state are cooperating with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in the dis- 
tribution of a bulletin on the disease before the 
close of the spring term. Entitled ‘“A Message 
to Parents About Infantile Paralysis,” the bulle- 
tin lists precautions, describes symptoms, and 
encourages parents to seek financial aid, if 
needed, from county Chapters of the National 
Foundation. In this way, parents of our 
30,000,000 school children will have facts and 
advice about the disease before the beginning 
of the summer epidemic season. 

The National Foundation* has provided for 
the schools a “High School Unit on Poliomye- 
litis’” to be taught in science or health educa- 
tion classes. In use for more than a year by high 
schools throughout the country, the teaching 
unit is being considered for wider adoption in 
Wisconsin. At a recent meeting of the State- 
wide Committee on Prevention and Control of 
Disease Among School Children of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative School Health Program, it 
was considered in connection with the prepara- 
tion of teaching guides for statewide use. 

The encouragement of an intelligent attitude 
on the part of young people toward a disease 
which concerns them can go far toward stimu- 
ulating community intetest in the care of 
patients and in research programs directed to 
eventual eradication of the disease. 





* For free publications on infantile paralysis, write 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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cei Jobs as 


by Hoyt Rawlings 
Central High School 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


i en teachers of Glencoe, Illinois, have 
been placed on a yearly salary with a one- 
month vacation. When not actually teaching, 
they are assigned to various jobs such as cur- 
riculum revision or to broadening activities 
such as travel or study. The plan sounds good 
and doubtless has many advantages. On the 
other hand there is something to be said for the 
system which forces the teacher with a family 
to get out into the workaday world during the 
summer and fend for himself. If nothing else, 
he gets a good vacation by getting a complete 
change of occupation. But I think he gets 
something besides. At least I did. I myself will 
venture the assertion that my summer jobs of 
the last four years have been equivalent in edu- 
cational value to another college degree—a 
Ph. D. in Life, so to speak. 

In the first place, these summer jobs have 
given me greater insight into my own job, By 
enabling me to get outside the job of teaching 
and see it somewhat as others see it, they have 
given me a new perspective on it. As a factory 
laborer I was enabled to see school through the 
nostalgic eyes of those who'd been away from 
it long enough to wish that they were back or 
that they had done better at it while there. So 
many of them hated their dirty jobs in industry 
and looked at a job like school-teaching as 
more desirable. Frequently I heard the thought 
expressed: “Boy, I'll bet you'll be glad when 
it’s time to go back to school,” or ‘How I'd 


. stand the gaff of a tough job... 
—Photo courtesy Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 



















Teacher Training 


* Education as a means to correct the 
imperfections of human nature is a most 
interesting and inspiring goal for any 
teacher. 





like to get away from this damned physical 
labor!” They thought of their jobs as having 
no future in them. And they were always 
aware of the fact that things would not be so 
rosy for them when the war was over. Perhaps 
it was mostly the unskilled factory laborers, 
rather than the skilled, that felt this way; but 
at any rate their viewpoint gave me a new per- 
spective toward teaching and made me more 
appreciative of its prestige and advantages. 


Enjoyment Superior 

From the standpoint of enjoyment of my 
work, I found school-teaching much superior 
to work in industry. When you enjoy your 
work, the time passes quickly, as it does for me 
in the classroom; but in the factory I found it 
quite the reverse. There I learned how agoniz- 
ing can be the slow dragging out of the minutes 
and hours. And day after day, year after year, 
this painful slow passage of time could mean 
all the difference between happiness and un- 
happiness in life. 


Thus as I felt the difficulties of work in in- 
dustry—the heat and fumes, the oil and dirt; 
as I endured the monotony and the terrible 
slow passage of time; as I feared the physical 
dangers that always threaten in some jobs, I 
came to have a greater appreciation of my own 
job. Never again would I speak of the nervous 
strain of teaching, after having experienced the 
nervous strain of working at Pressed Steel 
Tank. 

On the other hand, rough and rugged as 
work in industry may be, my experiences served 
to convince me more fully than before that 
teaching: is a man’s job too—perhaps more of a 
man’s job than many jobs in industry. For dur- 
ing the war it was demonstrated that women 
were able to do most of the jobs in the factory; 
whereas no woman could come in and do ex- 
actly my job in the classroom—that is, the job 
I can do just because I am a man—counseling 
boys in a boy’s homeroom, presenting English 
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and literature to students from a man’s view- 
point. In this particular matter of presenting 
the masculine viewpoint—important in high 
school—I felt that no woman could replace me 
in the same way that a woman could replace 
me at a drill press. 


Insight Into Teaching 


These work experiences had also given me 
greater insight into my job of teaching English 
by showing me more specifically some of the 
uses to which my students could put their les- 
sons in later life. I saw now how the practical 
ability to express themselves clearly would en- 
able them as union members to take a more 
effective part in their organization. They could 
speak up to better advantage in union meetings, 
could present the union’s case more persuasively 
to prospective members, could better hold their 
own on a bargaining committee sitting at the 
conference table with management. Clear, 
forceful English would enable them as indi- 
vidual workers to present a grievance or a sug- 
gestion more convincingly. It would help them 
in explaining operations to helpers. A mastery 
of English would increase a foreman’s ability 
to teach, lead, and satisfy his men. Though 
these uses of English all seem obvious to me 
now, I am sure that they were not so clear to 
me before I had worked in a factory. At least 
now I could use more concrete and real illus- 
trations in pointing out to my students why 
they should study their English. 

Beside seeing my job of teaching in a new 
perspective, I saw myself personally in a some- 
what new light also, especially in my relation 
to other men. It did something to my self- 
confidence to learn that, for a couple of months 
at least, I could stand the gaff of a tough job 
out in the working man’s world. At thirty-six 
years of age I was really having my first ex- 
perience in this world, since I had gone directly 
from being a student to being a teacher and 
had never really emerged from the academic 
world of young people into the world of men. 
Of late years I had become unduly conscious 
of this fact and had imagined a greater. than 
actual difference between myself and other men. 
This imagined difference had set up a barrier, 
making me somewhat ill-at-ease and diffident 
in my social contacts. Now I found that I was 
beginning to get rid of this feeling. As I 
learned that these men in the factory were 
pretty much like myself or anyone else, I felt 
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. . . teaching as a most important job... 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


more at home in mixing with them. Big, grimy, 
rough and tough as they often appeared, they 
were usually just big boys underneath, not 
much different from what they had been in 
high school. On the surface there was this 
rough language, full of obscenities and pro- 
fanity; but, through repetition, it had grown 
meaningless, almost innocent. Often it seemed 
like mere bluster and noise to cover up some 
fear of their fellows, some hidden timidity and 
diffidence never outgrown. In the washroom 
when they were cleaning up after work you 
seemed to see that behind this profanity was 
the fear of not being one of the boys. It seemed 
to be a fear born of callowness, of immaturity, 
of insufficient culture, of a lack of self-analysis 
and personal development through study and 
thought. In other words, it seemed as if what 
these men needed was more and better educa- 
tion. In the face of their intimidating rough- 
ness, I took reassurance from the thought that 
I could see through this blustering veneer to 
the inadequacy that underlay it. I gained con- 
fidence, too, by noting that there were gener- 
ally some men who had attained a measure of 
education and culture, who talked decently and 
rather correctly, and who seemed to get along 
just as well with their fellow workers—perhaps 
even better. I took heart to feel that I might 
not be thought too different, too queer, if I 
acted and talked like myself. And this new con- 
fidence, I felt, would carry over into the school 
situation, making me better able to understand 
and counsel students who were the sons of 
workers and who would soon be workers them- 
selves. 














My biggest lesson lay in seeing teaching as 
the most important job I could engage in, in 
noting that I was never tempted to leave teach- 
ing for more lucrative work in industry. My 
work in war plants had accentuated in my mind 
the difference between winning the war and 
winning the peace. I saw my teaching job now 
as the long-range and vastly more important 
job of winning the peace. It was a slow job, 
but it was the only way. Peace would never 
come and endure through a League of Nations, 
nor a United Nations Organization, nor even 
through a world federation; it would never 
come through any particular type of organiza- 
tion until the minds of men, the majority of 
men, were educated to reject war and desire 
peace, desire it not just as a desire, but desire 
it actively by each being within his heart gen- 
erous, considerate, honest, truthful, noble- 
minded, And this state could only be brought 
to pass through education, the one job that 
deals most directly with the improving of men’s 
hearts and minds. 

All our really serious problems, the seem- 
ingly insurmountable ones such as war, spring 
from frictions between human beings. The 
other problems are all simple by comparison. 
Man’s conquest of mechanical, material prob- 
lems has been so phenomenal that hardly any- 
one can doubt that his conquest even over dis- 
ease, for example, will eventually be complete. 

The truly serious problems, such as crime, 
poverty, war, all spring from imperfections in 
human nature. But at this point so many 
people, supposedly well-educated people, take 
a hopeless view. They say, “You can’t change 
human nature.” 

Education, however, is based squarely on the 
more optimistic assumption that you can im- 
prove the nature of the individual human, 
change human nature for the better, and per- 
haps eventually perfect it. At any rate it is a 
much more interesting, inspiring goal to work 
toward than the goal of fabricating steel oxy- 
gen tanks or bronze torpedo tips. 





The practical man is the adventurer, the in- 
vestigator, the believer in research, the asker 
of questions, the man who refuses to believe 
that perfection has been attained ... There is 
no thrill or joy in merely doing that which 
any one can do... It is always safe to assume, 
not that the old way is wrong, but that there 
may be a better way.—HENRY R. HARROWER. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 

from the State Reading Circle List 
Adolescence and Youth, The Process of 
Maturing, by Paul H. Landis. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 470 pages. $3.75. 


How does the average new teacher react the 
first time she is confronted by that “peculiar 
species labeled the ‘adolescent’”? Her fears 
would be greatly lessened and her ability to 
understand this ‘‘species’” would be greatly 
heightened if she would first read Paul Landis’ 
Adolescence and Youth. 

Secondary school teachers and administrators 
observe the ever intriguing change of young 
people from ‘dependent, irresponsible age of 
childhood to the self-reliant, responsible age 
of adulthood’. This fascinating change too 
often is assumed to be and is treated as if it 
were merely a physiological experience. Mr. 
Landis treats the social and _ psychological 
changes too often neglected in books on the 
subject. The demands placed on society in its 
part in the socialization process of youth forms 
the cornerstone of the book.—HENRY EARL 
SMITH, Superintendent of Schools, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 


The Child from Five to Ten, by Arnold 
Gesell and Frances L. Ilg. Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 475 pp. $4.00. 


A book long-awaited by both parents and 
teachers! While research has been relatively 
prolific concerning the pre-school and adoles- 
cent periods of life, the years between have 
been seriously neglected. Now, however, from 
the clinical studies of Dr. Gesell and his staff 
of the Yale Clinic of Child Development, the 
child from five to ten takes form and life. The 
volume first presents authoritative and delight- 
fully written characteristics of children at each 
age level. Then total developmental pictures are 
given for ten areas of the .child’s life. 

The aim of the volume, according to the 
authors, is not to set rigid norms but “to im- 
part a sense of growth trends” and to provide 
information by which to interpret each child’s 
individuality and the maturity level at which he 
is functioning. This is truly a distinguished 
volume, destined to become a genuine classic 
in child development.—CaMILLA M. Low, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Centennial Summer 


by Dorothy McCuskey 


Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


LJ OW does the summer look to you from 

this point? Heavenly? Of course. But 
what is it you are longing for most? A ham- 
mock in the shade? Travel far and wide? Or 
are you heading for the intellectual and social 
stimulation of the colleges and universities? 
Perhaps you are the efficient type and intend 
to manage all three. If so, perhaps you would 
like to add a fourth dimension to your summer. 
Why not add a “theme” to your stay-at-home 
activities, your travel, or your study? 

If it’s the hammock for you, why not have 
some Wisconsin fiction, poetry, and history 
piled handy near the lemonade? Haven't you 
been intending to read Fred Holmes’ “‘other’’ 
book for a long time? What about Hamlin 
Garland? If you have been wondering how to 
start a pioneer “unit,” you might try reading 
The Son of the Middle Border, an actual story 
of early life in Wisconsin and the western 
states. Have you been wondering about the 
“art” of the pioneers? Garland makes it piti- 
fully clear in his descriptions of the gaunt bare 
houses, the scanty furniture, the backbreaking, 
unceasing toil of the men and women. Music 
was another story, however, and Garland names 
even the songs they sang in occasional rollick- 
ing family evenings. The names of Wisconsin 
authors are too numerous to list, and a summer 
spent in their company will pay rich personal 
dividends in pleasure and satisfaction. It will 
also make a good start in the Centennial study 
you and your pupils will be inaugurating next 
year. 

Following the Trails 

And if it’s travel you want, then again, fol- 
lowing the trails of our forefathers will enrich 
your travels about the state. You may want to 
follow the path of that French explorer, Jean 
Nicolet, who arrived in Green Bay in 1634, 
only twenty-seven years after the first perma- 
nent English settlement at Jamestown. Or the 
stories of the fur traders may have intrigued 
you and you will want to visit the scene of 
historic expeditions and trading at Prairie du 
Chien. Even the lovers of “just scenery” will 
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* Previewing Wisconsin during the sum- 
mer of ‘47 may provide new views for the 
Centennial in ‘48. 


find their enjoyment enhanced if in their imag- 
inations they can visualize the scene as it looked 
to the first explorer, to the early settlers, trad- 
ers, or military men. 

A trusty camera will replace for the modern 
voyaguer the trusty flintlock of former years. 
With the camera you will be able to recapture 
for yourselves and your pupils the picturesque 
quality of New Glarus and other distinctive 
towns, the authentic quality of pioneer imple- 
ments found in a museum, the majesty of great 
forests, the interest of Indian reservations, or 
the beauty and variety of the wild flowers or 
birds of the state. One teacher is noted for her 
photographs of Wisconsin architecture. Pic- 
tures can be effectively mounted or made into 
film strips. Color transparencies are particularly 
suited for school room use, as they are vivid, 
relatively inexpensive, and can be shown with 
simple projection equipment. 

Even if you stay at home there are many 
kinds of investigation that may attract you. 
Who were the early doctors of your commu- 
nity? What is their story? And the lawyers, the 
ministers, the school teachers, the early busi- 
ness men? What were the factors that gave your 
community the distinctive flavor it has today. 
Each community has its famous name or lead- 
ing citizen, but the lives of many lesser known 
people have contributed to make us what we 
are today. A study of these civic and cultural 
strains will lead us not only into our immediate 
past, but into the significant historical episodes 
and cultural and geographic patterns of the 
United States and Europe. Just think, all this, 
without leaving home. 


Suggestions for Research 


If you are going to school, there are many 
added possibilities. There,you will find helps in 
the form of research facilities, libraries and 
museums, skilled advisors in education, history, 
literature, art, science, and music. A workshop 
will give you freedom to develop material in 
terms of the needs of your group of children 
in their particular community. For example, 
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the widely-used resource unit Know Your Wis- 
consin was developed by a member of the 1946 
Curriculum Workshop at the University of 
Wisconsin. But even the exigencies of degree- 
getting need not interfere with this type of pre- 
planning. Need a research problem? Journal- 
ism, economics, history, literature, art, science, 
education—any major field will yield a study 
designed to throw interpretive light on our 
early backgrounds or to improve the quality of 
our present community living. 

Suggestions such as these have been largely 
chosen from Hustling Heritage, a new guide 
for teachers prepared by a sub-committee of the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program for the Centennial committee. This 
guide is now in preliminary form and will be 
ready for wide distribution in the fall. Excel- 
lent bibliographical suggestions will be found 
in Mary Tuohy Ryan’s lists in the Reading 
Circle Annual. The State Historical Society will 
furnish free Margaret Gleason’s Books About 
Wisconsin for Boys and Girls and has in press 
a new bibliography by Leroy Schlinkert. Lists 
from the Department of Debate and Public 
Discussion, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, are helpful, and for factual infor- 
mation, do not neglect the Blue Book and A 
Picture of Wisconsin, Bulletin 16, of the Wis- 
consin State Planning Board (free). Wiscon- 
sin, a guide to the Badger State, Duell, 1941, 
is, of course, invaluable for travel plans. Your 
local librarian will have many helpful sugges- 
tions. 

A Centennial summer will be a memorable 
summer. The lore of the past, the study of nat- 
ural resources, the understanding of community 
needs brought to a focus in a Centennial cele- 
bration should give added richness to teacher 
and pupil alike. 





The world’s educators have an important, an 
unprecedented opportunity at this critical junc- 
ture of history to play a determining role in 
deciding whether we shall have permanent 
peace or total war in the years to come. The 
creation of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization provides 
the machinery by which over the long pull the 
differences which now divide nations may 
slowly but surely be dissipated—Karu E. 
MUNDT, Congressman from South Dakota. 
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CLIP CORNER 











Where now is that good resolution of last Sep- 
tember? Namely: “This year I am going to save 
more money.” 

ek x 

Lots of the mental strain of this school year will 
soon be absorbed by back-aches that stem from that 
new garden plot. 

* * & 


Only dull persons lead dull lives. 
* * * 


Comforting: We all drive older cars nowdays; but 
they’re paid for. 
* * * 
OPPORTUNITY knocks only once, so don’t wait 
for Richard to open that door. 
xk x 


A perusal of modern books leads a teacher to 
worry less about children who can’t read. They 
aren’t missing much. 

x * 

Give the modern girl enough rope and she'll ring 

her own wedding bells with it. 
* ok ok 


“SLANG is a _ device that makes ignorance 
audible.”—John Holmes. 
* * 


If prices go any higher we'll all operate upon the 
principle of W.P.A.—We’ll Pay Afterwards. 
* ex 


At this season of the year it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether final tests are designed to test the 
teacher or the children. 

* ok Ox 

Keeping a child back at promotion time may solve 

some problems but it often creates others. 
+ * 


EMOTION should never be the substitute for in- 
telligence in dealing with children. 
* * * 
WOULD YOU like to hear a “‘play-back” of a 
“recording” taken in your classroom today? 
xk Ok 


We attempt to graph and measure everything in 
the schoolroom except the growth of the: teacher. 
xk * 


Greater emphasis ought to be placed upon the 
ideal than any socially useful work is honorable. 
oe oe 


Heard at Club: “The filling station operators of 
America have done more to demonstrate the use 
and value of courtesy than have the public schools.” 

x ok * 


The Wishing Well: May all your best-laid plans 
materialize into an ideal summer vacation. All the 
good teachers I know have earned it.—HArop E. 
Cripe, Racine Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Legislation in Review 


State School Support 


HE PROGRAM of greatly increased state 

support of education as embodied in bill 
255 A is receiving much consideration and 
some criticism. The sharpest and most pro- 
longed criticism is on the tax feature of the 
bill. Any tax is unpopular and the gross income 
tax is no exception. The Assembly Committee 
on Education has now suggested two alterna- 
tive tax proposals to the Joint Finance commit- 
tee—(1) Increased rates and changed exemp- 
tions on the net income tax and (2) a retail 
sales tax. Since there appears no other practical 
methods of raising the amount of money 
needed to carry out the proposed program of 
educational improvement and general property 
tax reduction the Joint Finance committee will, 
by its action, indicate whether it believes the 
state of Wisconsin has an obligation to guaran- 
tee a good education to all its children. 

The reorganization features of the bill have 
been criticized by some because they go too far 
—by others because they fail to go far enough, 
As one ascertains the sentiment from many 
areas one is forced to the conclusion that while 
the bill does not go as far as the majority of 
educators desire, it goes as far as any legisla- 
tion which can be passed in this legislative 
session. 


Proposals for delay, for more study, for ac- 
tion in 1949, while in many cases well inten- 
tioned are more damaging to increased state 
aid than outright opposition. Available litera- 
ture makes it self-evident that educational 
needs in Wisconsin have been studied and re- 
studied for the last 20 years and the same con- 
clusions reached: Wisconsin needs reorganiza- 
tion and more state support of education. Now 
in 1947 the need for both increased aid and 
reorganization is immediate and imperative. 


Bill 255 A represents the combined think- 
ing of lay and professional groups. It appears 
to be the best practical compromise when all 
points of view are represented. Whether or 
not it is enacted depends largely on whether 
educators are able to capitalize the current wide 
interest of the lay public in education. It is 
essential that a large number of lay individuals 
and organizations indicate their support of 
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Bill 255 A to their legislators if it is to be 
enacted into law. 


The Retirement Bill 


53, S., the bill to increase benefits, has been 
at a standstill. After being heard before the 
Senate Committee on State and Local Govern- 
ment it went to the Joint Interim Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions for actuarial study. 
After weeks of consideration the committee 
filed a negative report. 


In view of the lapse of precious time it 
seemed necessary to confer with the Legisla- 
tive Interim committee to ascertain the basis of 
their objections to 53, S. as introducd. A 
meeting of the WEA Retirement committee 
and the Joint Interim committee was held April 
3. The Joint Committee objected to the 1% 
guaranteed state annuity, eligibility for mini- 
mum annuity at age 55, eligibility for mini- 
mum annuity after 20 years of teaching, and 
were lukewarm toward the $2.00 minimum. 
They were, above all, outspoken in predicting 
defeat for a bill which would cost over a mil- 
lion dollars in addition. Your representatives 
reviewed all of the arguments for 53, S., but 
the Joint committee would not be convinced. 


Your committee was told to bring in a 
substitute. 

The Retirement committee concluded that it 
would be better to try to make some progress 
in increasing annuities rather than lose all of 
the provisions of the original bill. The sub- 
stitute provides that member deposits be in- 
creased from 5% to 6% with a resulting in- 
crease in state deposits according to the for- 
mula. The minimum annuity from state de- 
posits would be $2.00 per month for each 
year of teaching in the state not exceeding 35 
years. To qualify for this benefit the teacher 
would have to have not less than 30 years of 
teaching experience, 20 of which to be in this 
state. The minimum age requirement before 
becoming entitled to the minimum benefit is 
changed from 55 years to 60 years. Must also 
apply the entire accumulation of member’s de- 
posits to purchase of annuity. It permits teach- 
ers who had withdrawn all or part of their 
own deposits, to repay same and qualify for 
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State Civil Service 
Positions 


Summer Openings for ‘Teachers 


State Fair: For fair period, approxi- 
mately ten days. Ticket sellers; ticket 
takers; policemen; laborers. Men only. 


Seasonal Jobs: For Men—Pea cannery 
inspectors, grading raw peas at can- 
neries, long hours, seven day week dur- 
ing canning season; traffic checkers in 
the highway department in the Stevens 
Point area for the month of June; nur- 
sery inspector in the department of 
agriculture, botany or biology back- 
ground, must have automobile; bacteri- 
ologist for milk examination in resort 
area. For Men or Women—life guards, 
senior Red Cross life saving certificate 
required; chemists and geologists for 
highway department. 


Relief for Permanent Personnel: Sten- 
ographers; typists; institutional help, 
attendants, orderlies, maids, etc. 

Apply by letter or in person at the 
Bareau of Personnel, State Capitol, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 





100,000 visitors yearly 


NIAGARA CAVE 
60 ft. underground WATERFALL— 
WISHING WELL—CRYSTAL 
WEDDING CHAPEL— 
STALACTITE ROOM 


“Where nature smiles for 
‘most two miles” 


One hour underground tour with 
courteous guides. Suggest to your stu- 
dents that they write for free descriptive 
literature and art colored pictures. Plan 
now to spend your annual DAY OFF at 
Niagara Cave. 

Special rates to school groups—5s0¢ 
each member, tax included. 10 acres of 
furnished picnic grounds adjoining en- 
trance. 

On the Minnesota—Iowa state line. 

Open Summer and Winter 


60 mi. west of La Crosse, Wisc., Highway 
#16 and #52 

55 mi. southwest of Winona, Minn. 

90 mi. south of Red Wing, Minn. 

25 mi. north of Decorah, Iowa, Highway #52, 
4 miles south of 


Harmony, Minnesota 











‘ 


minimum benefits, except those who have 
received annuities. 

The disability provision is as in the original 
bill, described in January Journal. 

It is urged by the Retirement committee that 
all members give full support to the bill. 
While it falls short of expectations, it does 
effect some increases in annuities. The test of 
all legislation is in its administration. If sub- 
sequently any changes appear necessary they 
can be made at the next legislative session. 

This is the first time in 26 years that mem- 
bers of the State Retirement System are ask- 
ing for an increase in benefits, surely not an 
unwarranted request in view of the economic 
changes during a quarter century. 


Minimum Salary 


No discernible opposition to an increase in 
the legal minimum salary law is evident in the 
Legislature. The debatable point is what the 
prescribed salary is to be. 

The WEA bill, which provides for $2400 
for college graduates and scaled down for les- 
ser training, has been held back pending the 
state aid bill. It is conceded that a substantial 
increase in aid will materially improve the pos- 
sibility of a good minimum salary law. Some 
districts with low valuations would be hard 
pressed in the matter of salaries without greater 
state aid. 





Executive Committee Meeting 
March 14 


Authorized section chairmen to expend the 
$75 talent allotment as they see fit including 
Wisconsin talent but not including the chair- 
men. 

The Locals Committee was given permission 
to conduct a series of meetings for presidents 
of local associations in April. 

It was agreed that the Field Consultant de- 
vote his first efforts to secure support of locals 
for bill 255, A. and such other legislation as 
necessity requires. 

Authorized the President and Secretary to 


appoint WEA delegates to NEA meeting at 
Cincinnati. 


Men are judged to a large degree by their 
ability to work with other men. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





What a PTA Can Do For a Rural 


School and Community 
by Ollie M. Swanson 


Supt. Schools, Monroe County 
Chairman Section on Rural Health 


O MANY teachers in rural schools of our 

state, a Parent-Teacher organization prob- 
ably appears as another burden to assume, an- 
other added responsibility. Such an organiza- 
tion, however, aims to serve the teacher as well 
as the community at large. Let us review its 
objectives: 


1. To promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church, and com- 
munity. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth. 

4. To bring into closer relation the home and 
the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 

5. To develop between educators and the gen- 
eral public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual edu- 
cation. 

To attain these aims a rural PTA should: 


1. Affiliate with the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

2. Prepare By-laws which will fit the needs of 
the district. 

3. Appoint a librarian who will have charge 
of a loan library of magazines, leaflets, 
books, and other helps received from the 
State office. 

4. Motivate the reading of such material. 

5. Plan for group discussion of important 
topics included in “Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine’ and the ‘National Parent Teacher.” 

6. Discuss current topics or local problems: 
Safety, Health, Curriculum, School Finance, 
Juvenile Delinquency, etc. Material pre- 
pared and mailed to local groups from the 
State and National offices will serve its 


Rural organization of PTAs has been some- 
what spotty in many portions of the state, but 
not in Monroe county, where the driving 
energy of Miss Ollie M. Swanson, county 
superintendent and Chairman of Rural Service 
on the state board of managers of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress has established an enviable record 
of bringing in new PTA units. Her thoughts 
on the value of a strong PTA in a rural com- 
munity should be of special interest to rural 
teachers and administrators. 
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purpose only as members make it serve 

their needs. 

7. Keep program material educational 
interesting. . 
8. Vary planning of program to include: 

a. “Family night” when each family in the 
district is responsible for a contribution 
to the program. 

b. “Our School, Present, Past, and Future.” 
This topic could include a Homecoming 
night. 

c. An exchange program with another PTA. 


and 


By uniting the efforts of the forces of edu- 
cation and the people of the community, we 
can secure for children and adults the best ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education. 

Parent-Teacher organizations have done 
much to raise the standard of living in rural 
areas. From contacts and group discussions, 
community needs are recognized. It becomes a 
place for exchange of opinions on current 
topics, school, home, and community problems. 

Rural parents, as well as urban, need an 
understanding of modern teaching trends, the 
latest discoveries in fields of health; nutrition, 
and recreation. Recent trends in rural district 
reorganization, school aids, local levies, and 
other pertinent topics. When a PTA plans its 
programs around worthwhile objectives, then, 
and only then, can it truly serve its purpose. 
If the program is focused or built around prob- 
lems which are current and of local interest 
and if participants are drawn from the local 
membership rather than from outside talent, 
the organization will be felt as a powerful asset 
to any rural school and community. 





Schools Urged To Help in 
Summer Round-Up 


“Teachers and school administrators can be 
of great help in contacting parents and inter- 
ested citizens in their communities to lend sup- 
port to the summer round-up program for pre- 
school children”, said Dr. Gerald Burghardt, 
Milwaukee, chairman of the summer round-up 
program for the Wisconsin Congress, recently. 

“Experience in the past has shown this to be 
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a very worthwhile project of the parent-teacher 
units’, said Dr. Burghardt, “and speaking as a 
physician I can say that it has great health 
values, not only to the child examined but to 
the parents as well. Every attempt should be 
made to have the child examined by his family 
physician, as he is in the best position to eval- 
uate the health of the child he sees frequently.” 

School officials are urged by the Wisconsin 
Congress to assist local PTA units develop this 
important health program in their communities. 





Resolutions Stress Support 

Resolutions adopted at the recent convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, held in Superior, indicate the strong 
support of the Wisconsin Congress on many 
educational bills supported by the Wisconsin 
Education Association and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The resolutions presented and adopted cov- 
ered the points listed below: 


CHILD WELFARE 


Resolved: That the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: 

1. Support all action programs of interest to 
Child Welfare. 

2. Cooperate with the State Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency for the passage of bills con- 
tributing to the protection of youth. 

3. Make a study of the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 


quency. 
HEALTH 

Resolved: That we cooperate in every possible way 
with public health departments and agencies to in- 
tensify and expand present local health services and 
facilities and spread sound physical, mental and 
social health information throughout our state. 

That we urge the continuance of the school lunch 
program, with the necessary federal and state funds 
for its successful operation. 

That the School Lunch Program be administered by 
recognized state agencies. 


EDUCATION 
Resolved: That we build an intelligent and respon- 

sible citizenry through the vigilant maintenance of a 

strong system of free universal education by: 

. Urging establishment of adequate salaries for 
public school teachers. 

. Maintaining high professional standards to 
attract and hold able talented teachers. 

. Improving the structure of our public school 
system and the adequate financing of the 
public schools. 

. Continual evaluation and revision of cur- 
riculums and teaching methods, with increased 
participation by parents in such evaluation. 


PARENT EDUCATION 
Resolved: That we expand present parent educa- 
tion programs to include the preparation of sugges- 
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tions for parents relative to the desirable habits, 
attitudes, and skills children should develop before 
attending school. 

That we cooperate with school officials in both 
rural and urban areas to introduce or extend courses 
of study in homemaking, family relationships, and 
personal growth for both boys and girls. 

That we cooperate in planning group activities 
that will help build youths feeling of self-respect and 


security. 
SAFETY AND CONSERVATION 


Resolved: That Safety Education is essential to the 
conservation of our human resources. 

We, therefore, believe that each parent-teacher 
association should carry on a vigorous safety program 
including all phases of safety; and urge that High 
School Driver education courses be encouraged; and 
that the development of sound social attitudes toward 
the driving problem be encouraged. 

Resolved: That, since we recognize the fact that 
the rapid depletion of our natural resources has seri- 
ous domestic and international significance, we urge 
the immediate adoption of demonstrated and success- 
ful procedures to conserve our resources, thus help- 
ing to prevent a condition of national dependency. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Resolved: That we cooperate with school officials 
to provide instructional materials and experiences 
that will teach American children to appreciate other 
nations and their contributions to our own culture— 
to the end that young people learn the art of living 
well with their fellow men. 

WE BELIEVE we should uphold the power of the 
United Nations, particularly UNESCO to lay the 
foundations of worldwide unity and peace; and or- 
ganize study groups to discuss the structure and 
functions of the UNO. 





STUDYING LIFE... 
(Continued from page 448) 

liminary groundwork. I am sure that you would 
never consent to having an operation upon 
yourself or upon a member of your own family 
if you did not feel certain that the physician 
was well qualified to perform that operation. 
Now the technique is learned partly through 
dissection of the human cadaver, and then per- 
fected through the actual performance of the 
procedure upon the living animal, preferably 
the dog. Much of the surgical work that has 
been done during the past couple of years upon 
certain types of heart disease, has been carried 
out first upon the dog for the training in the 
difficult technique and mechanical aspects. You 
would not permit the use of a member of your 
family for such purposes, would you? Of course 
not, and neither would I! The future of medi- 
cine and medical science lies in animal experi- 
ment, and the more thorough and extensive, 
the greater your protection and opportunity for 
longer life. This is the specific pedagogic 
approach to medicine. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Task of the Schools 


IV. Teacher Certification 


HAT is a teacher? From the answer to 
this question, we believe, must come the 

true answer to certification problems. 
1. The teacher is a person, a responsible member 
of society. For active social thinking and par- 
ticipation general liberal education is neces- 


sary, particularly in the social studies and in 
the science of human relations. 


2. The teacher, in our society, carries an increas- 
ingly large share of the guidance of children. 
Technical preparation and personal aptitude for 
this responsibility should surely be the second 
major qualification. 


3. In the modern school, a division of labor in 
problems of child development has become well 
established. This requires some degree of spe- 
cialization,—preparation for elementary versus 
secondary instruction, subject-matter specializa- 
tion at the upper levels of the twelve year pro- 
gram and the like. 


4. The teacher must be, finally, a proven person, 
one who has demonstrated his competence on 
the job. Some requirement of experience and 
adequacy is, therefore, essential. 


Unfortunately, little in this set of specifica- 
tions is completely objective. Even such criteria 
as hours of college work give a spurious 
appearance of objectivity, simce they represent 
basically no more than the fact that the candi- 
date has spent a certain amount of time on 
given projects, with more or less success as 
judged by the person offering the course. 

Ratings and recommendations are probably 
less subjective than they might appear, judging 
from the extensive studies that have been made, 
since World War I days on the statistical treat- 
ment of ratings. 

As indicated in the excerpt below from the 
Interim committee report, more stress is prob- 
ably needed now on the practical aspects of the 
teacher's preparation. An industrial arts or 
commercial teacher, for example, is probably 
not a poorer teacher because he has demon- 
strated competence in actual production in his 
field. 

There are many factors which affect the 
teacher supply in Wisconsin, not least among 
them being the number who decide to teach 
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after completing their teacher training courses. 
The decision to teach or to continue in the 
teaching field is influenced by the opportunities 
afforded college trained people in the industrial 
world. For many years interest in and support 
of education in terms of its importance have 
been lacking and as a result one out of every 
six teachers in Wisconsin does not meet the 
standards set for teachers in the elementary and 
secondary field. 

The greatest shortages today exist on the ele- 
mentary level and especially in the rural field, 
there being only 384 graduates in 1947 as com- 
pared with 941 who completed rural courses 
in 1941. Those who will complete three and 
four year courses in the elementary field total 
690 as compared with 1514. 

The high school teacher shortage remains 
critical, especially in agriculture and commerce. 
A total of 1097 will complete secondary 
teacher training this year as compared with 
1203 in 1941. 





“Wake Up”, Says 
Interim Committee 


HE FOLLOWING are excerpts from the 

“Report and Recommendations of the Joint 
Legislative Interim Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Allied Problems’. 

“Your committee recommends that the 
schools of Wisconsin wake up to their respon- 
sibility in educating future citizens by accept- 
ing the fact that their responsibility extends 
beyond that of imparting knowledge to an even 
greater obligation to train future citizens in 
how to live and get along with other people in 
today’s society. This can be done in part by (1) 
adapting the school curriculum to better serve 
the needs of the large percentage of children 
who will not go on to college; and (2) by in- 
troducing into the school curriculum, from the 
elementary level on up, education related to the 
most important responsibility of living— 
namely, that of parenthood and family living. 


“It appears to the committee that school 
authorities . . . have made little progress in 

















When you think of English 
think of 


LAIDLAW 


Good teachers know that the English we teach 
today determines the future success of our 
pupils. Democracy demands citizens who think 
effectively and communicate purposeful ideas 
persuasively. Laidlaw texts for English classes 
are synonymous with thorough instructions, the 
best teaching procedures, and the most effec- 
tive learning situations. They build sound 
backgrounds. 


Grade School... 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


Grades 2-9, by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, 
is a basal series designed to give pupils a 
thorough background in mastery of the skills 
of English. With it we publish teachers’ 
guides and answer books. No workbooks are 
needed. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 2-9, by Ferris and Keener, is a series 
of text-workbooks for schools which prefer a 
consumable text-workbook. Their proper use 
assures a high degree of skill mastery. 


High School... 


ESSENTIALS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


By Brewton, McMullan, and Page, for use in 
the four years of high school English, is a text- 
workbook series with units covering oral and 
written English, grammar, word study, the use 
of the library, and all other phases of a modern 
high school program. 
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adapting the school curriculum to the modern 
needs of students and trends in the community. 
In an era when less than 25% of our high 
school graduates continue their education in 
higher schools of learning and the other 75% 
go out into the world to earn a living, the em- 
phasis is still being placed on an academic edu- 
cation for the benefit of a minority who are so 
situated economically or have such specialized 
interests as to be given the opportunity for 
further education. . . . 


“The committee heard of instances where 
schools attempt to broaden their curriculum, 
but there has been no definite concerted move- 
ment to provide for such changes. There has 
been no leadership to integrate schools with the 
economic life of the community. There has 
been no all-out endeavor to adapt the school 
system to the 75% for whom formal education 
is over on leaving high school. It is assumed, 
however, that vocational schools were created 
for that purpose. But our school system instead 
has tended to use vocational schools as a dump- 
ing ground for problem children so that voca- 
tional schools have acquired some of the char- 
acteristics of a reform school. In other in- 
stances, vocational schools have gone off in an- 
other direction and concentrated on adult edu- 
cation rather than training of youngsters. Fur- 
ther, there seems to be little appreciation of the 
inability of all children to make equal progress 
in all subjects or that some are mentally in- 
capable of absorbing the subjects prescribed for 
them in the curriculum. . . . 


“Your committee believes that schools have 
a strategic role to play, especially in the early 
discovery of child delinquency and misbehavior, 
and therefore recommends that school boards 
employ school social workers, more commonly 
referred to as visiting teachers. 


“It was pointed out to your committee by 
many authorities who testified at the hearings 
that the school has a better opportunity of deal- 
ing with early delinquency than any other 
agency in the community because of its continu- 
ing contacts with children beginning at an early 
age. Since delinquent tendencies can best be 
dealt with when discovered early, it is obvious 
that schools should be alert to these early signs 
of misconduct and seek out the underlying 
causes, whether they be in the home or in the 
community or in the school.” 
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Where Are the 
SCHOOL 
BUSES? 


by J. H. Shields, 
Executive Vice President, 
Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio 






me 
There is no doubt about the seriousness of the school 
bus shortage—and the urgency of need on the part of 
so many schools. Yet getting the children to school 
SAFELY is far more important than just getting them 
there. Here is what one school bus builder is doing 
about both problems. 

“Why can’t we get our new school bus?” It’s a 
good question, one which is being asked frequently 
by school officials from every section of the country, 
and one which concerns the welfare of 5,000,000 
children. 

It also concerns the bus manufacturer—vitally. 
Obviously, it is a question which cannot be an- 
swered in a single statement, or by a single reason. 
It is a complex problem. There are, however, a few 
basic factors and facts which, when understood, 
make the situation a little more clear, perhaps a 
little less distressing. 

First, how widespread, and numerically how 
severe is the school transportation shortage? We 
know of course that the need is nationwide. Esti- 
mates on the number of new buses required vary 
according to the interpretation placed on the degree 
of need. Some buses now in use are still safe and 
serviceable but would be replaced under a normal 
buying program for operating economy reasons. 
Others are “border-line,’ can be kept operating 
safely for a limited time. Still others are worn out 
—in the “condemned” classification. 

Every day sees a certain number of units move 
from one classification to another. Remember, how- 
ever, that every day also sees a certain number of 
new buses delivered, and at a rate faster than the 
weary rattling of old ones toward the bone pile. 

I have seen estimates ranging up to 60,000 units 
required nationally. Actually, most reliable figures 
indicate that about 25,000 school buses should be 
immediately replaced. Now here’s a rather startling 
fact: the most buses ever produced in a single year 
by the entire school bus industry before the war 
was, in round numbers, 12,000 units. 

Obviously, you say, there is only one practical 





solution to this unbalanced relation between pro- 
duction and demand, Increase production. And that 
brings us to another set of postwar facts of life. 

Ignoring here the very real pitfalls from a pro- 
ducer’s standpoint, of expanding permanent manu- 
facturing facilities beyond the maximum potential 
school bus market, we find that increasing produc- 
tion calls for increased quantities of materials and 
components. Especially steel. 

We need go no further to find the master key to 
our dilemma—yours and ours. There isn’t enough 
steel to go around . . . and even if there were, 
there aren’t enough box cars to haul it fast enough 
for most school bus manufacturers to maintain 
the schedules they want. And if you’re not already 
mentally whirling, remember that more steel will 
have to be diverted to build more box cars! 

As always, however, there is a bright side to this 
discouraging picture. For example, Superior (the 
only school bus builder for which I can speak) is 
building and delivering more school coaches, as 
this is written, than at any time in history, Further, 
knowing that the supply-demand balance is still 
months and years ahead, we are doing everything 
within our power to maintain and increase our pro- 
duction schedules. Further, these coaches we are 
building are engineered with the construction fea- 
tures which we continue to consider our most im- 
portant responsibility—All-Steel Safety Unistructure 
frame and 22 other major safety improvements 
which Superior has pioneered since 1931. 

Our final reminder: the only real foundation for 
dependable built-in safety in school transportation 
is manufacturing know-how, backed by years of 
pioneering design and road testing under all oper- 
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ating conditions. That kind of safety is worth 

waiting for. 
THE COACH THAT'S FIRST IN THE FIELD 
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The 
QUESTION 


...Of the... 


MONTH 





* Do you think the schools of the average 
community in Wisconsin have had any in- 
fluence on the life of the community? 


* With this number of the Journal we con- 
clude a series of questions on educational issues 
which have been asked of representative edu- 
cators in Wisconsin during the school year. If 
you have been interested in the discussions of 
these vital problems and would like to have 
The Question of the Month continued as a 
feature of the Journal next year, let us know. 
Your suggestions for topics to be considered 


will be appreciated. 





P. H. Falk 


Superintendent of Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Emphatically yes! 

I presume the only reason the question is 
raised is because all “influence” is not objective 
and tangible here and now. Some influences, 
and possibly the most important, are intangible 
and remote. 

Nobody questions, for example, the influence 
of a good school program of agriculture on the 
life of a community. One can see it, feel it, and 
possibly eat it. It is not so easy, however, to 
measure the effect of the school program on 
character, attitudes, ideals, and tastes on the 
life of a community. 

Such influences are not obvious in four to 
six weeks. In a democracy it takes generations. 
The evils of adult society which schools seek 
to correct through children compete with 
schools in the education of children. 

In spite of discouraging problems today the 
long view reveals remarkable improvement in 
community attitudes, Witness, for example, the 





superstitious, bigoted, witch-burning tactics of 
our founding fathers. Schools have contributed 
directly to the gradual improvement in our atti- 
tude toward child labor; the position of women; 
the rights of labor; the right of every child for 
a fair chance; respect for law and order; re- 
spect for people as persons, not as members of 
a group, class or creed; and inculcating the 
ideals of fairness, decency, and justice for all. 

Without good schools such attitudes are on 
a low level. With good schools such attitudes 
reach an even higher level. 


Elsie E. Kopplin 
Appleton High School 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


The institution which trains the youth of any 
community inevitably is a factor in shaping that 
community. In the past, we have not realized 
our opportunities and responsibilities. We re- 
garded education as something confined to 
books, to the learning of facts and figures with 
no immediate bearing on everyday life. Even 
so, certain patterns of thought and conduct 
were set which marked the community. 


The modern school, however, has an entirely 
new approach. From the beginning, instruction 
is consciously tied in with community life. 
When the child has finished high school, 
through excursions, projects, study, and discus- 
sion he has learned about his community—its 
characteristics, advantages, failings, vocational 
opportunities, and problems—and he is ready 
for intelligent participation in its life. 

The school has always been a social center. 
The PTA has strengthened this influence. 
School sports, music, plays, and other entertain- 
ments definitely set the pattern for recreational 
life. Yes, schools influence the community. 


John G. Stoffel 
Principal, Richland Co. Rural Normal School 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 


Assuming that most communities in Wiscon- 
sin are average, I believe that schools do have a 
definite, positive influence on its citizenry. 

If this influence is not outstanding, it is be- 
cause the community through its elected school 
board (and other organizations) does not pro- 
vide the right teachers, or give them enough 
equipment with which to work. Even thusly 
handicapped, schools through the children, 
reach into the very core of community life. 
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The thing that is too often forgotten is that 
the community bears the same responsibility to 
the school as the school does to the community. 
It cannot just establish a school and expect out- 
standing results without cooperation from the 
citizenry, and active participation from the 
community as a whole. 

As the teacher is the dynamic force in the 
school room, so should the school be the mov- 
ing force in the community life. When the 
various individuals within the community ex- 
pect the leadership from the schools, and then 
as individuals show its appreciation for it, the 
response from the schools does not fall short. 


Edgar G. Doudna 


Secretary, Wisconsin State Board of 
Normal School Regents 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The answer is emphatically yes. The intan- 
gible influences are probably more important 
than the measurable ones. The school is the 
center of the community’s intellectual life for 
it symbolizes an ambition to raise itself and its 
children to a higher level than would otherwise 
be possible. The community may not always be 
conscious of this objective, but it is very real. 

One specific influence is the effect of musical 
instruction in improving the appreciation for 
good music in every form—singing, orchestras, 
and bands. In health, the instruction which 
children receive and the sanitary improvements, 
clinics, health habits and the like have alone 
paid in healthful living enough to defray all of 
the costs of the school. Of course the three R’s 
and the other fundamentals are assumed, and 
their influence is obvious. Perhaps Whittier’s 
lines are the best answer :— 


“Nor fears the tyrant’s bigot rule, 
When near the church spire stands the school 


Catherine M. Crump 
President, Kenosha County 
Education Association 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


If our schools, either directly or indirectly, 
do not influence the life of the community, 
what purpose do they serve? How can we jus- 
tify their existence? 

However, the extent to which schools directly 
affect community life depends on the individual 
school and the community. Having had experi- 
ence in both city and county schools, I am con- 
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vinced that rural schools exert a great influence 
on the life of their communities. This is true 
for various reasons. In rural communities where 
the relationship between the school and the 
community is much closer, the influence of the 
school is greater than in urban communities 
where there is little direct contact between 
school and community. 

In the rural community the school forms an 
integral part of community life and activity. 
Both the rural school and the rural community 
are comparatively small units. A closely knit 
relationship exists where there is interest and 
understanding between the two. And where 
interest and understanding exist, the sphere of 
influence is greater! A wholesome interdepend- 
ence between the two is not only possible, but 
actually exists in many rural communities today. 

It should be the purpose of every school di- 
rectly to influence the life of the community; 
for, unless the school makes its influence felt, 
what purpose does it serve? 


H. L. Sherman 
Director of Vocational and Adult Education 
Menasha. Wisconsin 


Education in Wisconsin has been organized 
.in such a way as to definitely influence the life 
of the average community. Schools with their 
recreational programs, citizenship programs, 
safety programs, etc., meet the requirements of 
good citizenship and promote civic culture in 
many ways. 

All measures designed to promote education 
must depend for their success, in this country, 
on the hearty cooperation of public opinion. It 
is only by enlightening and concentrating that 
public opinion that powerful effects can be pro- 
duced. Schools and the people connected with 
them can direct public opinion along helpful 
lines, starting from the kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through the adult program. Teachers 
must become a part of the community not only 
as instructors but as partners in its business 
organization. 

Young people who come under the guidance 
and tutelage of a teacher, who is community 
minded, are sure to carry some of this influence 
into later life and it will affect their citizenship 
and ability to get along with others. 

In the average community young people who 
pass through its schools, about 80% of them 
remain to become a part of that group who 
gradually work into some small part of the 
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local organization such as voters, or quite often 
government officials, These young people carry 
some of the ideas and teachings with them to 
build up a practical and recognized influential 
citizenry. 


C. A. Halmstad 
Principal, South Milwaukee 
Junior-Senior High School 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Perhaps the only real measure of our schools’ 
influence on the life of the community is the 
extent to which succeeding generations live 
better lives. This is difficult to measure. How- 
ever, if we speculate on community life without 
our schools, we do find it easier to appraise 
their contribution. 

It might rightfully be said that whatever are 
the contributions of the schools to our children 
and youth are the contributions to the com- 
munity. 

Certain it is that the public schools, among 
other things, provide better than any commu- 
nity organization the following: 


1. An opportunity for satisfaction of human 
curiosity-—learning. 

. An organization which is governed by 
youth’s primary demand of government— 
fairness. 

3. A daily program of class and non-class 
activities to meet children’s and young 
people’s mental and physical requirements 
of—action. 

4, An environment to nurture young peo- 
ple’s natural—charity. - 

5. An environment which satisfies the human 
desire, for—achievement. 


nN 


The great challenge of improved community 
life is not the improvement of youth but rather 
the method of retaining the best of youth’s 
characteristics throughout adult life. 


Milton F. Simon 
President, Polk Co. Education Assn. 
Amery, Wisconsin 


We have probably all heard the common 
statement by parents ‘I didn’t have the advan- 
tage of an education, but I want my children 
to go through school.” 

Fortunately, a community does not have to 
wait for the children in its schools to put their 
ideas into practice as leaders in the community 
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to feel the effects of education. As long as chil- 
dren have an influence over their parents, the 
results of the teaching in schools is felt almost 
immediately. Parents generally are interested in 
what their children say and do. Ideas taken 
from the classroom by students are often topics 
of discussion at the family dinner table. 

Because children have studied art, music, and 
literature; because they have discussed impor- 
tant international, national, state, and local 
problems, the parents, too, have accepted these 
same ideas in whole or in part, thereby raising 
the cultural level of the community. 

Schools have played a large part in raising 
the standard of living in the community and in 
the nation as a whole. 

countries which have a high educational 
level are the ones with the highest standard of 
living. 

Since agriculture plays such an important 
part in Wisconsin, our State Department of 
Agriculture is active in developing new and 
better farming methods. In turn our schools 
through regular and adult evening classes have 
educated and encouraged our farmers to adopt 
these methods; thereby raising the income of 
the farmer and in turn making the community 
a better trade center. 





LEARNING ... 
(Continued from page 450) 

has a wider range of interests, has many more 
opportunities in school to find his vocational 
bent, and is certainly much more articulate, 
while the training of our pupils shows the 
typical British caution and reserve, in that we 
believe that the first essential of self-confidence 
is a thorough groundwork in the fundamental 
skills, reading, writing, arithmetic and gram- 
mar. In this respect, while I have listened with 
admiration while pupils conducted assemblies, 
etc., I have also found myself wincing very 
often at their grammatical inexactitudes. This 
raises the question, ‘At what stage in their 
careers should pupils be encouraged to develop 
this self-confidence?” 

Does this infer that our respective ideas of 
what constitutes an educated person are differ- 
ent? I don’t think so. At the high school level, 
and at the undergraduate level there may be 
differences, but at the graduate level the same 
ultimate aim seems to have been achieved—a 
well-rounded, well-informed member of society. 
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See Canada Via 
Canadian Pacific 


You should see the unspoiled splendor of 


THE MAGNIFICENT CANADIAN ROCKIES 
e THE EVERGREEN BEAUTY 
OF CANADA’S PACIFIC COAST 


They're the reasons why traveling to and from 
the Pacific Coast and California the Canadian 
Pacific way is a thrill you can’t afford to miss. 
You can begin to enjoy yourself the minute 
you reserve space on one of the comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains. Our service starts 
when you ask for information from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. Be sure to inquire 
about round-trip rail fares—Alaska trips! 


Canadian cific 
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Education in the 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


61, S. Joint Interim Committee on Pensions & 


Retirement Plans. Annual appropriation $10,000 
to continue the joint interim committee named 
to investigate and report to the legislature upon 
any retirement system for public employes. All 
bills affecting plans shall be referred to joint 
interim committee before reference to standing 
committee of that house. 


374, S. Gettelman & McBride. Milwaukee Teachers 


Retirement System. Reduces teaching service re- 
quired for incapacitated person to qualify for 
annuity. Provides optional annuity plans. 


379, S. Committee on Education & Public Welfare. 


Request Department of Public Instruction. In- 
creases state aid for defective speech to $138,000; 
for physically disabled to $185,000; mentally 
defective to $202,000. Makes it possible for 
counties to set up schools for the various types 
of handicapped children, they to receive state 
aid therefor. 


380, S. Provides for state payment of elementary 


& high school tuition of pupils living upon tax 
exempt lands. 


411, S. Dempsey. Re-enacts 60% surtax on personal 


429, S. Gettelman. Bars 


net incomes for increased school aids. 

“avowed communists” 
from the University of Wisconsin as regent, pro- 
fessor, teacher or other officer. 


437, S. Committee on Labor & Management, re- 


quest Wm. Goldschmidt. Changes the percentage 
of teachers surtax collected in Milwaukee city 
which is paid into the Milwaukee Teachers An- 
nuity & Retirement fund from 40% to 50%. 


456, S. Committee on Education & Public Welfare. 


State Supt. to appoint a supervisor of musical 
education. 


477, S. Heden & Leverich. $1,000,000 high school 


aid to school districts in which required district 
tax levy on equalized full valuation was in ex- 
cess of 5 mills over and above all other receipts 
for operation and maintenance. 


478, S. Heden & Leverich. $2,000,000 for elemen- 


tary schools in districts in which required dis- 
trict tax levy on equalized full valuation was in 
excess of 7 mills over and above all other re- 
ceipts for operation and maintenance of grades 
kindergarten to 8th. 


479, S. Heden & Leverich. $2,500,000 state aid for 
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transportation of pupils to pay 50% of the cost. 
Authorizes district meeting to provide transpor- 
tation for some or all pupils. Requires transpor- 
tation of all elementary pupils in the district 
living over two miles from school and all high 
school pupils living over three miles from 
school. Provision for payment to parents of not 
less than 20¢ for first child transported and 10¢ 
for each additional child. Enlarges definition of 
handicapped child for transportation purposes. 





1947 Legislature 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


344, A. Committee on Education. Surplus War 


Commodities. Creates a new section to read: 
20.21 (11) On July 1, 1947, $100,000, to be 
used as a revolving appropriation for the pur- 
chase of surplus war commodities for resale at 
cost plus handling charges to school districts 
desiring such commodities. The proceeds from 
such resales to school districts shall be paid into 
the general fund and credited back to this appro- 
priation. 


350, A. Clausen & Wiley. $350,000 annually for 


extension of statewide library service in accord- 
ance with 43.53. Creates 7 member board to be 
advisory to the commission. 


390, A. Wiley. State Council of Higher Education. 


Two members of each regent board, one from 
trustees of Stout and Wisconsin Institute of 
Technology, the President of University of Wis- 
consin, Chairman of Council of STC presidents, 
the presidents of Stout and Wisconsin Institute 
of Technology, secretaries of University of Wis- 
consin & Normal regents, State Director Voca- 
tional & Adult Education, and State Superintend- 
ent. Shall consider problems of higher educa- 
tion, and recommend to respective boards proce- 
dures for coordination, preventing duplication, 
policy for establishing junior colleges, budgets, 
controls, etc. 


412, A. Cavey. Amends 40.87 (4) (b) to establish 


a minimum salary for Milwaukee city teachers 
of $220 a month. 


413, A. O’Connell. Creates a new subs. (8) of 40.34 


to read: The provisions of this section extend 
and apply to the transportation of pupils to and 
from schools other than public as well as to 
public schools provided such other schools are 
not operated for profit, in whole or in part. 


414, A. Cavey. Permits Milwaukee city to exchange 


teachers with managing bodies of schools in any 
city or district in the United States and else- 
where. 


419, A. Cavey. Milwaukee school board shall fix a 


schedule of salaries of not less than $2,200 for 
all such teachers with less than a bachelor's de- 
gree, of not less than $2,400 for all such teach- 
ers with a bachelor’s degree, and of not less than 
$2,500 for all such teachers with a master’s de- 
gree, for a period of teaching service not to ex- 
ceed 200 days in any one year, and a minimum— 
maximum * * * after 10 years of teaching 
service, of not less than $3,200 for all such 
teachers with less than a bachelor’s degree, of 
not less than $3,400 for all such teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree, and of not less than $3,500 
for all such teachers with a master’s degree, for 
a period of teaching service not to exceed 200 
days in any one year. 


(Turn to page 478) 
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A Tip For Teachers! 


To Get Needed Funds For: 


Senator Summer School iiaaiene 
Bank” Old Bills Bank” 


Current Expenses 
Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 

















Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 











Name Member of WEA_--__----------__ 
| ee Married......... Widew.......—- Widower___-____-_ yee 
Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of First 

Payment Dy, Lh a) oe re eee ee, eeer Caer 














security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. a 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name ’ i mee) Se eee ee ee Soe 

Name ee) ee eae eee eee aT 

If other security is being offered, give description__________________________-___-__ 








a a a a a a ww ew ww ew eo 











My salary is $ Pg) (|, ee ae ee eee eae ee months 
My total indebtedness is $_._.______________ Nature of Indebtedness__________________ 
Do you own a car?______-_____ Make and Year-............ Encumbrance $___--___- 





My teaching address is ‘ a be ip Sa ioc a raat 
La AP ES EE eae e es eee een ae eee a ee eee ete ey 
Name of my parents and their address... nn nnn ws see 











Years in Present Position nae Total Experience... 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19__._, I am under contract to___-_________-_____________ 











I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 


(Signed) Pe Oi eT aes 
(Name in Full) 
On , 19...., we es ee eee 














CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


July 6-11—NEA convention, Cincinnati. 
Oct. 3—Central WEA, Wausau. 

Oct. 3—Southwestern WEA, Platteville. 
Oct. 9-10—Lake Superior WEA, Superior. 
Oct. 9-10—North WEA, Ashland. 

Oct. 9-10—Northwestern WEA, Eau Claire. 
Oct. 9-10—Western WEA, La Crosse. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 





Callahan Appoints Jacobson: Ella Jacobson, 
county supervising teacher in Rock county since 
1936, has been appointed county superintendent of 
Schools by Supt. John Callahan to succeed Mrs. 
Laura McDougall who resigned recently because of 
illness. The appointment extends to July 1949. Mrs. 
McDougall served as supervising teacher in Rock 
county from 1924 until her election 4s county super- 
intendent in 1933. She has been re-elected every four 
years since then. , 

State Legislators Become Actors: During 
the week of April 7, a Los Angeles film producer 
made sound movies in technicolor of the Wisconsin 
Senate, Assembly, and Supreme Court for the Wis- 
consin Centennial. The Bureau of Visual Instruction 
of the University of Wisconsin will distribute the 
film next year to the public schools to show 
democracy in action as a part of the Centennial 
celebration. 


Jackson Co. Assn. Elects Halmstad: At a 
meeting of the Jackson County Teachers association 
at Black River Falls the evening of March 27, R. N. 
Halmstad of Black River Falls was elected president 
to succeed Mrs. Jeanne Whittet. Joe Gunning of 
Melrose was named vice president; Leo Esser, 
Wrightsville, treasurer; and Mrs. Olga Waldum of 
Pleasant View, secretary. The guest speaker for the 
evening program was Mae Roach of Central STC, 
Stevens Point, talking on the subject: ‘Let’s Make 
Democracy Work.”’ Grace Webb, county superintend- 
ent, discussed the proposed legislation affecting the 
~— and Blanche Tibbetts talked on the curriculum 
study. 


Oconto Co. Teachers Hear Pearson: Rev. 
J. Edgar Pearson of Oconto was the guest speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the Oconto County Teachers 
association at Gillett, Tuesday evening, April 22. His 
subject was ‘The Public School Teacher and Her 
Public’. At the business meeting Mrs. Irene Prai 
was elected president to succeed Elsie Wirtz. Leon 
Whiting was chosen vice president; Mrs. Amelia 
Forgie, secretary; and Lester Luebke, treasurer. 


Fenske Becomes Principal at Hammond: 
R. W. Fenske of the Berlin High school faculty has 
been elected principal of the schools at Hammond 
for the next year. 


Sager Heads Appleton Assn: Kenneth Sager, 
social studies instructor of Appleton High school, 
was named president of the Appleton Education as- 
sociation at the annual meeting, April 29, to succeed 
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Merrick Nelson. Other officers elected were Joe Gun- 
derson of the Vocational school, vice president; 
Bruno Krueger of the high school, secretary; and 
Elsie Ackerman of the Edison school, treasurer. 


Menasha Selects Peterson: On April 29 the 
Menasha Education association chose Lucille Peter- 
son to succeed Vernon Halverson as president of the 
organization for next year. L. C. Ansorge was elected 
vice president; Marcella Kinney, secretary; and War- 
rine Sherman, treasurer. 


Douglas Co. Re-Elects Doby: Harry Doby 
of Brule has been re-elected president of the Douglas 
County Teachers association. George Larson of South 
Range was elected vice president; Mrs. Anne An- 
derson of Gordon, secretary-treasurer. The Executive 
committee has been authorized by the association to 
carry on an active program throughout the summer 
to carry out the policies of the group. 


Neshotah News Ranks First: The Two Riv- 
ers High school newspaper, the Neshotah News, 
ranked as winner of first place in its classification 
in an nationwide contest among school publications 
sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic Press asso- 
ciation. At the New York convention where the high 
school newspapers were judged. 3,000 student 
editors from 27 states were in attendance. The 


STUDY AND RECREATION | 


A College Class 
Studyin i4 








Chicago, Fort Wayne, Pittsburg 
Gettysburg, Washington, Williamsburg 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven 
Boston, Concord 

Lexington, Burlington 

1} Montreal, Quebec 

Niagara, Watertown, Detroit 


August 5—August 28 
Exceptional Rates 


$194.65 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Offers 2—5 credits 


For Information Write 








Whitewater State Teachers College 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
ATTENTION: W. C. FISCHER 
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Neshotah News, edited by high school students, was 
printed by the Two Rivers Vocational School Print- 
ing Department. 


The “News Peddler” Appears at La Crosse: 
“News Peddler” is a clever title to an eight page 
publication edited by a special committee of the 
La Crosse Education association. It contains personal 
news about the faculties of the public schools, the 
Vocational school, and the State Teachers college, 
as well as items of educational interest to teachers. 


Asher Succeeds Johnson at Mellen: Melvin 
Asher, principal of Ashland High school, will suc- 
ceed Carl L. Johnson as superintendent at Mellen 
on July 1. Mr. Asher has held administrative posi- 
tions at Rhinelander and Antigo before going to 
Ashland in 1942 as high school principal. He is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and has been active in civic affairs in Ashland. 


Bussewitz Honored by Townspeople: The 
Horicon Chamber of Commerce sponsored a Walter 
R. Bussewitz Night Banquet at the Horicon High 
school on April 10. Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and local service clubs and many educa- 
tors from the state with whom Mr. Bussewitz has 
worked during his 30 years as superintendent of 
the Horicon Public schools attended the dinner. The 
guest of honor received high praise for his splendid 
contributions to educational progress and for his 
untiring service for community welfare. 


Davis Succeeds Finner: Dale F. Davis, super- 
vising principal at Blair, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Sheboygan Falls to succeed 
F. F. Finner on July 1. Mr. Davis is a graduate of 
Platteville STC and the University of Wisconsin. 


Larsen Succeeds Leistikow: Mildred Larsen, 
a rural teacher, was elected president of the Winne- 
bago County Education association to succeed G. R. 
Leistikow of Winneconne. The Association meeting 
was held in Omro, Tuesday evening, April 8. Other 
officers named were Mrs. Sarah Berndt, Winneconne, 
vice president; Laura Knapwurst, Maple school, 
secretary; and Mrs. Loma Vonderloh, Omro, treas- 
urer. A panel composed of Russell Mosely of Omro, 
chairman, Eva Monson, county superintendent, Mrs. 
Dorothy Anklam, and Lester Emmerich considered 
the question of elementary-secondary relationship as 
it affects rural attendance at high school. 


NEA Leadership School in Washington: 
From July 21 to August 16 the NEA will conduct 
the second leadership school in Washington, D. C. 
It will be opened to only a limited number of educa- 
tional leaders from each state. Courses will be offered 
in NEA history, public speaking, parliamentary prac- 
tice, public relations, and educational association 
problems. 


War not Near, but Atomic Age is Here: 
At a meeting of the Ozaukee County Teachers as- 
sociation in Port Washington, Friday, March 21, the 
members were told by J. Martin Klotsche, president 
of Milwaukee STC, that we are in no immediate 
danger of another World War, and they were also 
advised by a panel known as “We, the People’’ that 
the new atomic age demands enlightened thought 
and conduct. The panel was composed of A. P. 
Kuranz, Vernon A. Utzinger, and Dr. Martin Werra 
of Waukesha. New officers of the association were 
elected: D. W. Johnson, Cedarburg, president; Wal- 
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PLEASURE 
PLANNED 


VACATION TOURS 


Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East * Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast » New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds» Texas 
Historic Southeast » Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details 














NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 

Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Aye., Chicago 1, Ill 
Please send me free tour folder as checked 

California__ Florida__ Southwest__ Southeast__ 

Gulf Coast__ National Parks__ Historic East 

Name 

Address 


City State 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 










cA Class Science Project 
for teachers wishing to bring 


home to students the immensity 


ofour Solar System 


Here may be all the directions you 
need for helping your class set up a 
practicable scale model of the solar 
system—with the sun right in your own 
classroom, Venus up the hall and Saturn installed 
in all his ringed glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled distances—irom 
the volleyball-size sun to each of the planets— 
has been worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planetarium. Fairly 
common objects are also suggested in this table, 
and each of these is considered of sufficiently 
accurate size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative smallness of the planets themselves in 
terms of this distance scale. 











DISTANCE SCALED 
FROM “SUN” | DIAMETER OBJECT 
SUN 8.64” VOLLEYBALL 
MERCURY 30’ | .031” | CARAWAY SEED 
VENUS 56’ | .077” | SMALL BEAD 
EARTH 77' | .079” | SMALL BEAD 
MARS | 118’| .042” | CARAWAY SEED 
JUPITER | 395’| .8” MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
SATURN | 740’| .716” | MARBLE 
URANUS | 1490’| .32” DRIED PEA 
NEPTUNE | 2310’; .31” DRIED PEA 
PLUTO | 3065’ | .07” SMALL BEAD 




















Scale: 1 inch to 100,000 miles. 
THIS INFORMATION is from Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, 
Director, Adler Planetarium, Chicago, I]linois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 






WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction. AB+130 
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ter Smith, Port Washington, vice president; and 
Mrs. Audrey Liebenstein, Port Washington, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Rohde Goes to Ellsworth: Richard R. Rohde, 
principal of the Readstown High school, has resigned 
to accept the position as superintendent of the Ells- 
worth Public schools for the next school year. He 
will succeed John A. Bjorge who will be superin- 
tendent at Oconto. 


Centennial Information: The University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wisconsin has 
issued a mimeographed list of free and inexpensive 
materials on Wisconsin history and geography. It 
suggests several sources for valuable information 
from departments of the state government which 
may be had for the asking. The list also includes 
many of the best books written by Wisconsin au- 
thors about Wisconsin people and places. A post 
card to the Extension Division will provide you with 
this invaluable guide to the best source material 
available for the Wisconsin Centennial. 


Smith Re-elected at Sheboygan: Supt. Henry 
Earl Smith, who is completing thirteen years as Su- 
perintendent in Sheboygan, has been re-elected for 
another three-year term at a very substantial increase 
in salary. 


Schmitz Elected Iowa Co. President: Leo- 
nard C. Schmitz, principal of Cobb High school, 
was chosen president of the Iowa County Education 
association at the annual meeting at Dodgeville 
March 28. He succeeds Stanley H. Hore of Mineral 
Point. Other officers for the following year include 
John J. Schlicht, Arena, vice president; Mrs. Bertha 
Day, Diamond Grove school, secretary-treasurer. 


Price Co. Teachers Endorse State Aid: 
At the anual meeting of the Price County Education 
association held at Phillips, April 7, bills 255, A., 
which provides for state and county aid for educa- 
tion and 201, A, which proposes a salary schedule 
for county superintendents were approved. Action 
on these measures concluded a full day’s discussion 
of pending legislation and professional topics. Speak- 
ers for the morning program included LeRoy Peter- 
son, research director of the WEA who talked on 
school legislation now before the Wisconsin legis- 
lature, and James Busse of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the federal government who told of his 
activities and plans for Price county. During the 
afternoon session the members heard Mrs. Gretchen 
Phair of the state department of public instruction 
discuss the subject: “Speech Is Fun”, and Walter B. 
Senty, secondary school supervisor, gave a talk en- 
titled: “Excellent Teachers, Their Qualities and Their 
Qualifications.” During the business session Albert 
Fleischfresser of the Lymanton State Graded school, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. Mrs. 
Mary Ehrenberg of Park Falls was chosen vice 
president, and Mrs. Floy Sand of Phillips, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Portage Teachers Choose Wright: At the 
final meeting of the Portage Teachers association for 
this school year held on April 17, Robert Wright 
was named president for 1947-48. Lorane Raup was 
elected vice president, Lucille Rhode, secretary- 
treasurer; and Frances Bailey, member of the Ex- 
ecutive committee. Reports of the several standing 
committees were given and pending legislation affect- 
ing education was discussed. The Association plans 
a picnic as the final social event of the year. 
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Aldridge Elected Marathon Co. President: 
Verna Aldridge of the Schofield Public schools who 
has been acting president of the Marathon County 
Teachers association was elected president at the an- 
nual meeting in Wausau, April 12. Reinhold Latzig, 
Athens, was chosen vice president, and Mrs. Hattie 
Wanta of the Pleasant View school was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Miss Aldridge was directed to 
appoint a Legislative committee to go to Madison 
to interview legislators in behalf of the passage of 
the new state and county aid program and to appoint 
a committee of ten to meet with a committee from 
the school boards to develop a more uniform sched- 
ule of teachers’ salaries in the county. During the 
afternoon session Quincy Doudna, director of rural 
education at Central STC, Stevens Point, spoke on 
the shortage of teachers. 


Kleinpell Addresses St. Croix Assn: E. H. 
Kleinpell, president of River Falls STC, discussed 
the immediate problems before education at the 
meeting of the St. Croix Education association in 
Hammond, April 11. During the annual spring ses- 
sion officers for 1947-48 were elected. Cornelia 
DuBois was chosen president; Mrs. Florence Landry, 
vice president; Helen Seim, secretary-treasurer; Ellen 
De Smith, member of the’ executive board. 


Odegard Heads Buffalo Co. Teachers: Inez 
Odegard, Monodovi, was elected president of the 
Buffalo County Teachers association at the meeting 
held in Alma April 10. Other officers for the en- 
suing year include Mrs. Marjorie Dillon, Modena, 
vice president; Florence Mulyck, Fountain City, 
treasurer; and Hariet Hogan, Cochrane, secretary. 
During the general session Theo. A. Sorenson, su- 
perintendent of schools of Chippewa county, dis- 
cussed important educational legislation now pend- 
ing in the state legislature. The association voted 
unanimously in favor of 255, A. O. J. Sohrweide 
county superintendent talked on the critical teacher 
shortage for 1947-48. 


Home Ec. Meeting at Eau Claire: The Wis- 
consin Home Economics association held their an- 
nual spring convention at Eau Claire STC, April 
11-12. Speakers for the two-day conference included 
Lester M. Emans, Eau Claire STC; Theodore Brameld, 
University of Minnesota; Mrs. Katherine Alderman, 
Minneapolis, national president; Johanna Hudig, 
University of Utrecht; Dorothy Husseman, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Sigrid Rasmussen of Stout 
Institute. Margaret Teuscher of Racine is president 
of the Association. 


WEA Staff Member Marries: Virginia Ras- 
mussen who is employed with the Credit Union was 
married on April 19 to Robert J. Chittenden at the 
Central Lutheran Church, Madison. Mrs. Chittenden 
will continue her work on the WEA staff. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Organized at Platte- 
ville: Mu Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma sorority, 
national honor group for women in education, was 
organized recently in the Platteville STC by Ella M. 
Hanawalt of Milwaukee Downer college. The new 
chapter includes members from Grant, Iowa, and 
Lafayette counties. The main projects of the sorority 
this year are the recruitment of teachers and the 
promotion of scholarships. 

Officers for the Mu chapter are: President, Marjorie 
Hugunin, Platteville; vice-president, Helen Craw- 
ford, Hazel Green; second vice-president, Mrs. Anna 
Barron, Dodgeville; corresponding secretary, Helen 
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Use stiff white paper 81%” x 11”. This al- 
lows 5” for the body of the bank plus 134” 
each side for the triangular flaps. Cut a 
slot in the center. Fold along dotted lines 
as shown. Before pasting down flaps, dec- 
orate the front with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. As decoration, let the student 
picture the object for which he is saving, 
a home, bicycle, vacation 


trip, etc. For FREE 





leaflet, send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. T, 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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recording secretary, Mildred 


W. Skemp, Platteville; 
treasurer, Emily Francois, 


Teasdale, Darlington; 
Platteville. 


Sheboygan Educators and PTA Sponsor 
Meeting: The Sheboygan Education association and 
the Sheboygan Council of Parents and Teachers 
jointly sponsored discussion of the many phases of 
public education in Sheboygan. Seven men and 
women, representatives of homes, business, and 
schools, made their contributions. Bernice Scott, head 
of the social science department of North High 
school, was moderator for the panel, and Dorothy 
McCuskey, curriculum coordinator for the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction, was the 
resource speaker. 


NECROLOGY 


Pauline Camp, former supervisor of the depart- 
ment of child guidance and special education in the 
Madiscn Public schools, died April 9 in Cave 
Springs, Georgia. Miss Camp, who was the first to 
develop a program based on mental hygiene prin- 
ciples for use in the public schools of the United 
States, retired from her post in Madison and moved 
to Cave Springs in 1940. She was a member of the 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction 
as supervisor in special education from 1921 until 
1925 when she joined the faculty of the Madison 
Public schools. Miss Camp has taught the deaf in 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
and has been instructor in the Universities of Wis- 
consin, California, and Nebraska, and at the Iowa 
State College. 

Arthur J. Austin, 75, of Eagle River, died on 
April 7 following an operation at St. Mary’s hos- 


nm 
PROJECTOR REPAIRS 


We are equipped to repair any make or 
size of projector. Two service stations, 
with factory trained mechanics, in 
Green Bay and Milwaukee, to give 
YOU prompt service! 





















Every projector should be thoroughly 
| cleaned and oiled at least once every 
year. Send it to us during the vacation 
period and we will have it back for you 

in time for the opening of school in 
Sept. 


Because we also install and service 
theatre equipment, we can help you to 
effectively install a 16mm projector in 
your auditorium to get best results 
from both picture and sound. 


GALLAGHER FILMS 
113 So. Washington St. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


639 N. 7th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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pital, Rhinelander. After a period of years of class- 
room teaching in schools of southwestern Wisconsin 
and in Vilas county, Mr. Austin became county super- 
intendent of Vilas county in 1912. He served in this 
capacity until his retirement in 1937. 

Helen Larson, 59, of Winegar, passed away sud- 
denly on April 1. She had served the Winegar school, 
Vilas county, almost continuously for the past 32 
years. 

William S. Marshall, 80, professor emeritus of en- 
tomology of the University of Wisconsin, died at 
his home in Madison, March 17. He joined the 
faculty at the University as professor of biology in 
1893 and retired from active teaching in 1936. 





EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from page 472) 


481, A. Committee on Education. County Normal 
School contracts with districts for demonstration 
school purposes. Districts which suspend their 
schools for such contract shall be eligible to re- 
ceive state aids. 

509, A. Committee on Judiciary. In Milwaukee 
County district boards may, in cooperation with 
local and state board of health, require period- 
ical physical examination of teacher. Payment 
out of district funds in whole or in part. 





FINAL ACTION ON BILLS 


81, S. Chapter No. 28. 

179, S. Indefinitely postponed. 
290, S. Indefinitely postponed. 
27, A. Signed by the governor. 
53, A. Returned to author. 
66, A. Chapter No. 31. 

99, A. Killed in the senate. 
118, A. Chapter No. 34. 

194, A. Indefinitely postponed. 


THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


If we were to catalog the many things 
which are right with America we no doubt 
would include the Opportunity to Choose 
Our Own Occupation. 
In our social order the 
individual is recognized 
for his own worth and 
is given the privilege 
to select the work of 
his choice and for 
which his talents are 
best suited. Guidance 
programs have been de- 
veloped in our schools 
which provide students 














with all available in- 
formation about ways 

to make a living and 

to serve their fellow citizens, but basicly the 
freedom of choice remains with the individual. 
Whether the preference is farming, a trade, 
or a profession each individual decides for 
himself what he would like to do and the 





state gives him an educational opportunity to 
achieve that desire. 
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NEW HOMES BEGIN A 
LONE WAY FROM HOME 









7. “From all over the country, the railroads 
bring us the materials with which new houses 
are built. Look at that lumber which has just 
arrived from a sawmill hundreds of miles away. 
Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 


3. ‘*_cement, used in making founda- 
tions, floors, and walls. Here we see railroad 
boxcars about to be loaded at a cement mill. 
In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 
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ee. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
needed to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


‘~/ AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, 
Room 969, Transportation Bidg.. Washington 6; D. C. 


Please send me my fgee copy of QUIZ on 
Railroads and Railroading. 





4. “railroads also carry fragile 
sheets of window glass, shipped in 
special boxes from the factories. In 
fact, almost everything needed for a 
new home—bricks, paint, plumbing 
fixtures, steel—comes by railroad. 


450 interesting ques- 

tions, 450 right answers 

on railroads and railroad- Name omen 

ing. Use this coupon to 

send for your free copy 

today. City. State 
ZONE NO, 
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at all of the colleges 


Conservation Camp at Eagle River—June 23-July 26 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 





La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk im 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun a 


River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell mi 


Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen " 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill co 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams m 

Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie a 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


May 1947 


Organized in 1853 





C. J. Anderson Retires 
As Dean of Education 





Dean C. J. 
School of Education of the Uni- 
versity has submitted his resigna- 
tion, effective at the end of the 
present academic year. Wisconsin 
thus loses a colorful and_hard- 
hitting educator. Endowed with a 
high degree of objectivity and an 
incisive mentality, “Andy’ spear- 
headed many movements in state 
education. 

Minnesota born, Mr. Anderson 
attended Su- 
perior Teach- 
ers college, 
subsequently 
graduated 
from the 
University of 
Chicago, and 
took his Mas- 
ter’s Degree 
at Wiscon- 
sin. Ripon 
college con- 
ferred an 
honorary 
doctorate upon him in 1939. After 
superintendencies at Galesville and 
Stoughton, John Callahan chose 
him as his first assistant upon as- 
suming the state superintendency 
in 1921. In 1926 he joined the 
education staff of the University. 
Since 1928 he has been head of 
the School of Education. 


Past President of WEA 


Mr. Anderson’s rise to distinc- 
tion in state education may be con- 
sidered to have had its sharpest 
impetus in the comprehensive re- 
search in inequality of educational 
opportunity and tax support while 
a member of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This outstand- 
ing study provided the chief am- 
muniticn in securing enactment of 
the 1927 school support law. His 
persistent digging for the facts 
won recognition in Wisconsin and 
outside its boundaries where he 
participated in numerous state 
surveys 

Mr. Anderson is a past presi- 
dent of the WEA and was for 
many years a member of the Coun- 
cil on Education and Executive 
committee. In the deliberations 
and problems which confronted the 
latter committee it seemed to be 
the usual manner of disposing of 
tough assignments to refer them 
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| Wisconsin School Administrators Elect 
W. F. Waterpool President For 1948 


Anderson of the | 





President 


Have the names of the offi- 
cers of your local educational 
association for 1947-48 been 
reported to the WEA head- 
quarters? Many organizations 
have chosen their officers at 
their spring meetings while 
others elect their leaders in the 
fall. In any case we would like 
to have a complete list of as- 
sociation officials together with 
their addresses. If you have not 
already sent this important in- 
formation to us please do so 
at once. 

















Staffon Re-elected 
School Boards Prexy 





Hugh E. Staffon of Sheboygan 
was re-elected president of the 
Wisconsin School Boards associa- 
tion at the close-of its annual two 
day convention in Milwaukee in 
April. Other officers named were: 
Mrs. Maude Johnson, Glenwood 
City, and M. N. Hein, Chippewa 
Falls, vice presidents; Joseph 
Hamelink, Kenosha, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Letha Bannerman, Wausau, 
secretary. Arthur S. Griere, Gales- 
ville, and John O. Berg, Superior, 
were elected to the board of 
directors. 

The Association endorsed fed- 
eral aid to education without fed- 
eral control. 





to “Andy”. Being of the group 
who came up the hard way he 
took seeming delight in carrying 
the brunt of battle. All members 
of our association owe him grati- 
tude for his fearless fights for 
WEA principles and integrity. 
Dean Anderson brought to the 
University a point of view badly 
needed—the point of view of the 
practical schoolman, and the obli- 
gations of the University to public 





education. It had been too much 
“a thing apart’, and the Dean did 
much to promote the integration 
of the University and the public | 
schools of the state. 

The Journal extends sincere| 
wishes to a loyal WEA officer and | 
associate as he relinquishes the 
heavy duties of administration to 
enjoy retirement. 





The Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators elected W. 
F. Waterpool, superintendent at 
Marinette, as president to succeed 
John P. Mann of Appleton at 
their convention in Milwaukee, 
April 24-25. Mr. Waterpool has 
served the association for several 
years as secretary-treasurer. F. E. 
Conner, superintendent at Kenosha, 
was chosen vice president, and 
C. P. Larson, superintendent at 
New London, succeeds Mr. Water- 
pool as secretary-treasurer. : 

George E. Jones of Mayville 
and N. P. Cupery of Medford were 
elected to the Executive Board to 
take the places of Mr. Mann and 
R. A. Parker of Whitewater. 

Strikes Condemned 

The WASA praised the efforts 
of the NEA and the American 
press for their publicity to secure 
more equitable salaries for teach- 
ers considering the preparation re- 
quired and the service rendered. 
The Administrators also recom- 
mended the development of strong 
local organizations of professional 
employees, affiliated with the WEA 
and the NEA, and urged all edu- 
cational leaders to work actively 
with these local organizations in 
matters affecting professional 
growth, determination of sched- 
ules, teaching conditions, and leg- 
islation affecting the profession. 

Strikes as a means of securing 
the rights of professional workers 
was condemned by the administra- 
tors as a type of protest which 
will react to the detriment of the 
teaching profession. As a matter 
of policy pupil interest must re- 
main paramount and the efforts to 
improve salaries and conditions of 
employment should be on a pro- 
fessional level with local associa- 
tions taking the leadership. 

In urging more state aid for 
education the association criticized 
the state for its failure to meet its 
share of the financial obligation 
for school* support. More federal 
aid channeled through the U. S. 
Office of Education and the state 
department of public instruction 
without federal and state control 
was demanded. 

Other resolutions by the Ad- 
ministrators urged that schools 

(Turn to page 483) 
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Van Natta of Sturgeon 
Bay to Retire, July | 





J. A. Van Natta, superintendent 
of schools at Sturgeon Bay, will 
retire at the end of this school 
year, July 1. “Van”, as he is 
known by most school people, will 
have completed 45 years of service 
which has included teaching and 
administration in both rural and 
urban schools. After one year of 
teaching in a rural school in Mich- 
igan he devoted his life work to 
schools in Wisconsin. Following a 
short period in the state graded 
school at Mifflin and the high 
school at Dodgeville he was elected 
county superintendent of 


to that position until 1918 when 
he became _ superintendent of 
schools at Phillips. He has been at 
Sturgeon Bay since 1928. 

Mr. Van Natta’s activities in 
professional organizations have in- 
cluded the presidencies of 
Southern Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation and the County Superin- 
tendents association of Wisconsin 
and membership on the Council on 
Education and the Welfare com- 
mittee of the WEA. 

During his career as an educa- 
tional leader he has _ instituted 
many reforms in the educational 
program. The Journal extends best 
wishes to “Van” in the years to 
come. 





Reader's Digest to Be 
Given to Honor Student 





Valedictorians or highest honor 
students graduating from high 
schools are eligible for the 1947 
Annual Award for Scholastic 
Achievement, just anhounced for 
the eleventh successive year by The 
Reader’s Digest. 

The award is offered to the 
leading graduating student in each 
public, private or parochial high 
school in both the United States 
and Canada. It consists of a free, 
one-year subscription to The Read- 
er’s Digest,’ starting with the July 
issue. Valedictorians in 30,000 
high schools are eligible for this 
honorary subscription, which has 
been offered yearly since 1937 as 
a stimulus to self-education and 
an incentive to citizenship. 

To obtain the award for their 
students, principals or superintend- 
ents should write on official sta- 
tionery, giving the full name and 
address of the student and _ his 
school, and the date of commence- 
ment. Requests should be addressed 
to the Valedictorian Department, 
The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, 
New York. 
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| WHA & WLBL Announce Fall Broadcast Plans 





Journalism Teachers 





In response to requests, the 
Executive committee has reinstated 
a section on Journalism—Publica- 
tions for the next annual conven- 
tion. It will be held on Friday so 
as not to conflict with the English 
section. John B. LeMay of Oconto 
High school is chairman for this 
year and will prepare the program. 








Iowa | 


county in 1909. He was re-elected | meeting 


| Welfare Com. Hears 
Insurance Progress 





The Welfare committee at its 
in Madison, April 18, 


| heard a report on the progress of 


the Group Insurance Plan which 
is sponsored by the WEA. The 
summary given by Fred Fergu- 


| son, district manager of the Wash- 


| ington 


the | 


National Insurance com- 
pany, covered the progress made 
since the inception of the plan. 

Mr. Ferguson told the commit- 
tee that during the nearly two 
years the program has been in 
effect 63 local associations have 
adopted one of the plans of in- 
come protection. A total of over 
3500 teachers took advantage of 
this opportunity to protect their 
salaries through group insurance. 
Since there were 48 cities in Wis- 
consin carrying group insurance 
with the Washington National In- 
surance Company prior to 1945, 
there is now a grand total of 111 
local associations which sponsor 
group insurance programs. 

Appreciation was also expressed 
for the splendid cooperation from 
local educational associations and 
for the support and _ assistance 
given by the local administrators. 
It was pointed out that at the 
present time there are 25 local 
association in the state who have 
not as yet sponsored one of the 
plans of group insurance. 


WIS. ADMINISTRATORS .. . 
(Continued from page 481) 
provide instruction in the work of 
the United Nations and UNESCO, 
appropriations for the_ national 
school lunch program, enlistment 
of able young people for the 
teaching profession, and the 
strengthening of the teachers re- 
tirement system. Since educational 
leadership coming from the state 
departments determines the char- 
acter of public education and its 
contribution to our national aims 
and welfare, the Association urged 
more adequate financial support 
for the state department of 

education. 








| had 
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In order that thousands of teach- 


to Have WEA Section | ers who have enriched their teach- 


ing through radio during the past 
year may plan for next school 
year, the Wisconsin School of the 
Air has announced the schedule 
of broadcasts for 1947-48. Since 
WHA inaugurated the School of 
the Air in 1931 the number of 
schools supplementing the regular 
class work by means of radio has 
increased enormously. This year, 
according to Arlene McKellar, as- 
sistant director of the School of 
the Air, the ten weekly programs 
over 325,000 registered lis- 
teners in elementary schools. 

“Eight ‘old’ friends will be 
back at the same time on the 
same days’, said Miss McKellar. 
“At the suggestion of many teach- 
ers, the news broadcast will ex- 
pand to a full year’s series and 
shift to. Wednesday morning at 
9:30. The science program be- 
comes a semester course during 
1947-48, broadcast with a new 
slant the first half of the year at 
1:30 on Mondays. Replacing it at 
that time for the second semester 
is a program in keeping with Wis- 
consin’s celebration of her 100th 
anniversary. Wherever it is feas- 
ible all School of the Air pro- 
grams will carry the thread of 100 
years of progress in Wisconsin.” 

The teachers’ manuals will be 
ready for the opening of schools 
in September, ready for the first 
program, Afield with Ranger Mac, 
on Monday, September 22 at 9:30. 
The bulletin which describes each 
series in detail will be ready for 
distribution by county  superin- 
tendents at August meetings and 
will be published in the Septem- 
ber issue of your Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. The official reg- 
istration and order blank is a part 
of the bulletin. 


SCHEDULE 1947-48 


Afield with Ranger Mac—Mon. 
—9:30 

*Science Program, First Semester— 
Mon.—1:30 

*Centennial Wisconsin, 
Semester—Mon.—1:30 

Let’s Find Out—Tues.—9:30 

Let’s Draw—Tues.—1:30 

*News Program—Wed.—9:30 

Journeys un Music Land—Wed. 
—1:30 

Music Enjoyment—Thurs.—9:30 

Adventures in Our Town—Thurs. 
—1:30 

Rhythm and Games—Fri.—9:30 

Book Trails—Fri.—1:30 


Second 





* Untitled as yet. 
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Time Magazine, May 5, 
Quotes Miss McCuskey 


Under the heading ‘‘Why Teach- 
ers Teach”, Time Magazine of 
May 5 quotes from an article en- 
titled “I Choose Teaching” by 
Dorothy McCuskey, curriculum co- 
ordinator of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education, which 
appeared in the March NEA 
Journal. 

Time begins by asking: ‘‘Con- 
sidering a teacher's lot and a 
teacher's pay, why should anybody 
want to be a teacher?” To answer 
the query the editor selects the 
following quotation from Miss 
McCuskey’s article: ‘The day you 
help Johnny discover that multipli- 
cation is really a short form of 
adding, the day a whole class co- 
operates to write a poem which 
expresses the fresh new beauty of 
a child’s world, you know why 
teaching holds people . . . All 
farmers and even tenders of city 
ivy pots know the fascination of 
watching things grow. But for the 
teacher it is not things — it’s 
people”. 

Miss McCuskey, a member of 
the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards, has the literary 
skill to put onto the printed page 
the feeling of many teachers toward 
their work and to translate into 
words the pleasure and personal 
satisfaction which comes from in- 
structing young people and in 
watching them grow into useful 
and dependable citizens. The WEA 
Journal has had the privilege of 
publishing articles by Miss Mc- 
Cuskey during the year. 


High School Subjects 
Not Geared to Needs 











According to a study made by 
the Research Department of the 
WEA many high schools of Wis- 
consin are not offering adequate 
courses to meet the needs of the 
students of the present day. In 
spite of the fact that practically 
every girl becomes a “‘housekeeper’’ 
in adult life, 169 high schools of 
the state are not offering work in 
home economics this year. 
Although Wisconsin ranks high 
in its agricultural production, 199 
high schools, many of which are 
in rural communities, do not offei 
agriculture courses. Music is not 
taught in 83 high schools and 
commercial in 61. Industrial art 
instruction is available this year in 
only 139 high schools and fine arts 
in 47. 

While proper training in oral 
expression is considered so essen- 





tial in modern life, 260 Wiscon- 
sin high schools, well over half of 
the total number, do not offer 
work in speech. An even larger 
number, 301 high schools, do not 
offer any course in high school 
geography in spite of its -im- 
portance in a world which is 
growing smaller through scientific 
developments. 

The study concludes that many 
Wisconsin youth will never be 
offered a semblance of equal edu- 
cational opportunity as long as 
some school units are too small 
to provide an adequate curriculum 
and as long as sufficient money is 
not available in many high school 
districts to provide the necessary 
program. 


Whitewater STC Holds 
Rural Leaders Workshop 


“The Future of Rural Educa- 
tion in Southern Wisconsin Com- 
munities” was the theme of a re- 
gional rural leader’s workshop at 
Whitewater STC, Wednesday, 
April 30. Russell T. Gregg of the 
department of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, discussed the 
problem of rural and urban educa- 
tion from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative organization. C. E. 
Ragsdale also of the University 
presented the issues involved in 
providing an adequate curriculum. 
To secure the necessary revenue 
to finance a modern educational 
program, LeRoy Peterson, research 
director of the WEA, considered 
the various means of revising our 
system of taxation. Harry Merritt 
of the State Department explained 
255, A.—the educational reorgan- 
ization bill now before the Wis- 
consin legislature. 

I. Winther, director of the 
rural department of Whitewater 
STC, analyzed the results and sum- 
marized the work done. 











Regents O. K. Degree 
Course at Superior 





Superior STC was authorized by 
the state board of teacher college 
regents, meeting at Stevens Point, 
April 25, to offer a liberal arts 
curriculum and a liberal arts de- 
gree. The 1945 legislature gave 
the regents the authority to pre- 
scribe a four-year college course 
at any teachers college which was 
not within a radius of 275 miles 
from any other state supported in- 
stitution of higher learning offer- 
ing a four-year college course. 

The motion to grant liberal arts 
status to Superior STC was carried 


by a seven to three vote of the | 


regents. 


Elementary Principals 
Elect Mumm, President 
Edna Mumm, principal of the 
Wright school in Beloit, was 
chosen president of the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals association 
at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Madison, March 29. Miss 
Mumm succeeds Philip Geil of 
Milwaukee who now becomes first 
vice president. Other officers elect- 
ed include: Alice Byrne of La 
Crosse, second vice _ president; 
Walter Karst, Wauwatosa, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Ethel Speerschnei- 
der, Green Bay, secretary. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The Association adopted resolu- 
tions urging the maintenance of the 
present requirements for certifica- 
tion and asserted that the lowering 
of qualifications for teachers in the 
present emergency has not been for 
the best interests of education. 
Legislation was also advocated 
which would require the State De- 
partment to set up minimum re- 
quirements for the _ elementary 
school principalships which has 
been recommended by the WEA 
Committee on Certification. 

To assure sound mental health 
for the pupil, principals were 
urged to do all in their power to 
foster good mental health among 
teachers and pupils. Teachers train- 
ing institutions were urged to set 
high standards for prospective 
teachers before recommending them 
for teaching positions. 

To promote equal educational 
opportunity in Wisconsin the As- 
sociation recommended the enact- 
ment of 255, A. ; 

Not only were the resolutions 
adopted by the organization but 
the officers were charged with the 
responsibility to notify the proper 
authorities of the action which had 
been taken and to work for the 
fulfillment of the program. ; 

The principals expressed their 
appreciation to the newspapers in 
the state for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public the pressing 
needs of education today. 


U. W. to Give Marshall 
Doctor of Laws Degree 


Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall will be on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus during 
its May commencement to receive 
the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 





In composing, as a general rule, 
run your pen through every other 
ral you have written; you have 
no idea what vigor it will give 
| your style—SYDNEY SMITH. 
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Wisconsin Supervisors 
Reorganize Association 





The organization formerly 
known as the Wisconsin Grade 
Supervisors Conference has been 
renamed the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, according to 
Lillian Paukner, president of the 
association and director of elemen- 
tary curriculum of Milwaukee. The 
Association is affiliated with the 
National ASCD of the NEA. 

The eligibility requirements have 
been changed so that any person 
interested in education may be- 
come a member. The organization 
is for all levels of education from 
the kindergarten through the 
colleges. 

Other officers of the Association 
include: Josephine Hintgen, direc- 
tor of curriculum, La Crosse, first 
vice president; Ruth Kellogg, ele- 
mentary supervisor, South Milwau- 
kee, second vice president; Alex- 
ander Georgiady, director of cur- 
riculum, Manitowoc, secretary- 
treasurer; and Leslie Johnson, di- 
rector of curriculum, Superior. 
membership chairman. The annual 
meeting of the group is held at 
the time of the superintendent’s 
conference in Madison in Sep- 
tember. 





Phi Delta Kappa Survey 
Reveals Specific Needs 





A survey of all the colleges in 
Wisconsin by Phi Delta Kappa. 
an educational fraternity, reveals 
that only half as many teachers 
will receive their degrees in ele- 
mentary and kindergarten educa- 
tion and Home Economics this 
year as did in 1943, according to 
George R. Ray, chairman of the 
Recruitment committee of the or- 
ganization. The report also indi- 
cates that only about two-thirds as 
many will graduate in commercial 
work, about the same in agricul- 
ture and art as in 1943, slightly 
more in music and girls physical 
education, but considerably more 
in boys’ physical education and in 
industrial arts. 

Many Wisconsin colleges expect 
to graduate more students in 1948 
than in 1947, but largely for the 
teaching of academic subjects in 
high school. The largest increase 
in the number of graduates will 
be in history and social science. 

At present the enrollments are 
high in all the colleges, but such 
increases are not found in the edu- 
cation departments. Colleges are 
trying to sell the idea to their 
students that teaching is a pro- 
fession and through counseling 
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programs are encouraging some 
students to transfer to education 
courses. However, many of those 
who prepare for teaching are at- 
tracted to other occupations which 
offer better salaries. 

Most of the teacher training in- 
stitutions have been recruiting able 
students from the high schools. 
In the recruitment and in the 
preparation of teachers there is a 
growing tendency to screen the 
prospective candidates and en- 
courage only those who are cap- 
able of becoming good teachers. 

Other members of the commit- 
tee who aided in the survey were 
A. I. Winther of Whitewater STC, 
Wilson Thiede of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Orvus Dods- 
worth of the Taylor County Nor- 
mal school. 





Cincinnati Will Be 
NEA Convention Host 





The annual convention of the 

NEA will be held in Cincinnatt, 
July 7-11. Housing conditions 
necessitate limited attendance. 
Watch the NEA Journal for pro- 
2rams. 
" Wisconsin Headquarters will be 
room 608 of the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. The room will be opened 
on Sunday, July 6, as soon as 
available. State and local delegates 
are urged to make it their gather- 
ing place. Delegates and visitors 
are asked to register there. 

In the May NEA Journal, Pres. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker announced 
plans for group meetings to con- 
sider phases of education. 





“Journal.” 


plans, write to 





PROGRESS REPORT 


We proudly call your attention to the ‘Progress 
Report” of the Group Insurance Program endorsed 
by the W. E. A. on page 483 in this issue of the 


NOTICE that 63 local associations have adopted 
one of these plans of Group Insurance. 


NOTICE that there .are now 111 local associations 
in Wisconsin sponsoring Group Insurance with 
the Washington National Insurance Company. 


It is the aim of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion and the Company to give every teacher in the 
State the opportunity to protect his or her salary 
through this Program of Group Insurance. If your 
Association does not as yet sponsor one of these 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
MADISON OFFICE—520 TENNEY BLDG. 

















Intergroup Workshops Planned For Summer 





Jointly sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Intergroup Education of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program, the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and 
Christians, and three state educa- 
tional institutions, workshops have 
been planned for intergroup educa- 
tion during the summer sessions. 
The University of Wisconsin, Eau 
Claire STC, and Milwaukee STC 
will offer courses for administra- 
tors, guidance workers, teachers of 
all subjects and all grades, and 
other community workers who 
wish to become better informed in 
the intergroup field. 

he aim of the workship is 
to help teachers and all other 
community workers to understand 
the tensions ex- 
isting between 
groups in our 
society and to 
seek ways and 
means to direct 
human energy for 
mutual: benefit 
and cultural ad- 
vancement. 

Each work- 
shop will be 
staffed by a full- 
time director, by 
consultants, and 
resource people. 
Credit’ will be 
offered toward a 
graduate degree. 
A limited num- 
ber of scholar- 
ships are avail- 
able. 








Wis. Radio Institute 
Plans Program Sources 


Plans for the 1947 Public Serv- 
ice Radio Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin have just been 
announced by H. B. McCarty, di- 
rector of the University’s Division 
of Radio Education. The ten-day 
working conference will be held 
from July 28 to August 6, and will 
have ‘as its theme, ‘‘Public Service 
Program Sources for Stations’’. 

The Institute will bring together 
people who have achieved success 
bv actually doing things. Persons 
concerned with public service pro- 
gramming will get help on prob- 
lems. 





A workshop in action. 


Photo courtesy Univ. of Wis. 





Dept. of Social Work 
Established at U. W. 


To train welfare workers to 
efficiently ni? out the profes- 
sional responsibility of public and 
private social service, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently estab- 
lished the Department of Social 
Work, recognized by the Ameri 
can Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work as one of the 48 ac 
credited schools in the field in the 
United States. 

At present there are approxi- 
mately 150 undergraduate students 
at the University who are train- 
ing themselves for positions in the 
social service professions, with 
over 20 full-time graduate stu- 
dents doing field work with vari- 
ous social agencies as part of their 
University training. Through work 
with these social agencies the stu- 
dents acquire a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the field they expect to 
enter after securing their master’s 
degree. 








Univ. of Wis. Offers 
Curriculum Workshop 





An eight-week workshop in cur- 
riculum will be offered by the 
University according to recent an- 
nouncement. C. E. Ragsdale of the 
School of Education will serve as 
director of the workshop and will 
be assisted by a number of com- 
petent and experienced staff mem- 
bers. Provision will be made to 
coordinate the program of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Curriculum De- 
velopment Program with the work- 
shop. 

Although teaching materials may 
be developed in any field the fol- 
lowing areas are especially planned 
for social studies, language arts, 
arithmetic and mathematics, science 
art, community relations, and child 
development. 

A maximum of six credits will 
be granted toward a graduate de- 
gree for satisfactory completion of 
the workshop. 





Kenosha Co. Teachers 
Draft Salary Schedule 


Kenosha county teachers work- 
ing in cooperation with school 
board members, a representative of 
the county PTA, a member of the 
county board, and the principal of 
a rural normal school have pre- 
pared a salary schedule which has 
recently been adopted by the Ke- 
nosha County Education Associa- 
tion, according to Catherine M. 
Crump, president of the organiza- 
tion. Teachers serving on the com- 
mittee were members of the ethics 
committee of the local association. 
A representative group of school 
board members was chosen to in- 
clude members of a rural school 
district, a second class state graded 
school, a first class state graded 
school, and a consolidated area. 
In order to secure a variety of 
opinions, the school board mem- 
bers selected had different experi- 
ence backgrounds. Farmers, factory 
laborers, and business executives 
served on the committee. 

Intensive research was carried on 
by the committee before the salary 
schedule was drawn up. A thor- 
ough study of tax evaluations, tax 
assessments, and the tax mill rate 
for every school district in Kenosha 
county, showing the cost of educa- 
tion for every child, was tabulated. 
A table of salaries comparing 
those of the teaching profession 
with other professions and_busi- 
nesses was also compiled. 


Twelve Months Pay 

In preparing the salary schedule, 
every effort was made to make the 
scale practical and workable both 
from the point of view of school 
boards as well as teachers. At the 
present time, more than 50 per cent 
of the school boards have used the 
schedule as the basis for hiring 
teachers for the coming year. 

The salary schedule has provided 
for increments for principals and 
for teachers for each additional 
year’s training. If, in placing teach- 
ers in their proper category on the 
salary schedule, boards experience 
a wide variation between the pres- 
ent salaries and the proposed sal- 
aries, it is suggested that a reason- 
able adjustment be made over a 
period of three years. A basic sal- 
ary for substitute teachers is also 
established by the schedule. It is 
recommended that teachers’ salaries 
be spread over a_ twelve-month 
period. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





The World Book Encyclopedia. Editorial Advisory 
Board of seven leading educators. J. Morris Jones, 
Managing Editor. 19 volumns. Over 10,000 pages. 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago, 1947. 
Publication of a completely re-written, re-illus- 

trated, and reset edition of The World Book En- 

cyclopedia is news of interest to many educators and 
librarians, 

The publishers state that the planning of this new 
reference work commenced ten years ago. First came 
extensive surveys directed by members of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. These included an analysis 
of the content of courses of study, analysis of the 
social studies and science requirements, determina- 
tion of reading levels for various subjects, and of 
proper methods of writing to meet these require- 
ments. Also made were studies of pupil and teacher 
use of encyclopedias and studies of textbook content 
and supplementary material requirements. 

Today the 1947 World Book is offered as the 
most up-to-date encyclopedia in print, the first post- 
war encyclopedia. Not only does it cover in text and 
illustrations such topics as atomic energy, radar, and 
jet propulsion, but the reader finds thousands of 
examples of timely material, possible only because 
the encyclopedia has been reset completely. The 
policy of signed articles to indicate individual re- 
sponsibility for factual accuracy is followed ex- 


tensively, the list of contributors numbering more 
than 1,400. Although previous editions have been 
illustrated extensively, this new edition has some 
16,000 subjects pictured in photographs, charts, 
maps, diagrams, and drawings. More than 1,500 
subjects are shown in four and six colors. = 

The Quarrie Corporation reports a publishing in- 
vestment of over $1,500,000 in producing the 1947 
World Book. Educators and librarians will wish to 
examine this new encyclopedia at the earliest 
possible date. 


General American Speech Sounds, by Grace Barnes, 
D. C. Heath & Co. Chicago. 1946. 129 pp. List 
$1.80. 

The aim of the book is to present in the simplest 
manner possible the 43 sounds of General American 
speech and to provide drill for perfecting them. It is 
written for those who wish to pronounce these 
sounds correctly but who are not concerned with the 
fine distinctions. 


Handbook for Remedial Reading, by William 
Kottmeyer. Webster Publishing Co. St. Louis. 
1947. 179 pp. List $2.24. 

The Handbook for Remedial Reading just released 
is a practical new handbook in remedial reading. 

Written by William Kottmeyer, Director of the 





DO YOU KNOW? 





What achievement test series has been completely revised and 
will appear on the market in its new form by the fall of 1947? 





What achievement test was standardized on the largest number 
of elementary school children ever tested in a single program? 





For what achievement test did the standardization involve 


15,534,200 pupil-item responses? 





Only one test is the answer to all these questions 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: New FORM R 


which will be available for use September, 1947 


World Book Company 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Reading Clinic of the St. Louis Public Schools, this 
new book is one that is written for each and every 
classroom teacher and not just the reading specialist. 
It is a handbook written for teachers of children 
who cannot use printed matter effectively after hav- 
ing had reasonable exposure to primary teaching, 
whether these readers be in the fourth grade or 
college classrooms. 


Stories to Remember, by Bennett, Dowse, and Ed- 
monds. Silver Burdett Co., New York. 1947. List 
$1.68-$1.72. 

This is a new literature program for the inter- 
mediate grades. Wonder and Laughter is for grade 
4, Dreaming and Darivg for grade 5, and High 
Road to Glory for grade 6. While the immediate 
purpose is to give children pleasure in reading, 
Stories to Remember is more than a collection of 
fine stories. The Teachers’ Guides accompanying 
these stories give concrete but flexible suggestions 
for doing something with each selection that will 
deepen the child’s pleasure and develop his taste 
for the best. Included in the books are traditional 
tales from twenty-one different countries; modern 
stories, fanciful and reahistic, with settings in widely 
separated parts of the world; poetry; and selections 
from the Bible. 


Learning to Recognize Words, by Nila Banton 
Smith. Silver Burdett Co., New York. 1947. $0.52. 


This practical book gives concise and definite an- 
swers to the questions teachers are asking: What is 
a balanced word recognition program? When can a 
child begin to use phonics profitably? How much of 
the teacher’s time should be devoted to word recog- 
nition? What should be taught in a well-rounded 
word-recognition program? Procedures are given for 
the development of word recognition at all reading 
levels from pre-primer through third reader. An 
evaluation chart shows at a glance just what skills 
a child should gain at each grade level. 


Jobs and Small Business, by Edward A. Kotite. 
World Book Co., New York. 1947. 128 pp. $1.00. 


Jobs and Small Businesses has been written for 
the purpose of assisting the student who is looking 
ahead to a job to foresee to some extent the future 
in a number of vocations and to select his own 
more wisely. Counselors, teachers, deans, and prin- 
cipals will find the book a convenient and useful 
reference in helping young people decide about 
careers. 


WORKBOOKS 


Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised), by Althea Beery. 
Webster Publishing Co. 64 pp. List $.32. 


A workbook for first grade children or for ad- 
vanced kindergarten pupils who are reading for 
reading activities. 


Number Friends, by Harriet Bilheust. Webster 
Publishing Co. 61 pp. List $.28. 
Number readiness workbook for kindergarten to 
grade one. 


Better Reading and Study Habits, by Kelley and 
Greene. World Book Co., New York. 1947. 73 pp. 
This is a remedial workbook for secondary schools 

with guidance, instruction, and practice for improve- 
ment of fundamental reading and study habits. It 
will enable the individual student to analyze his 
own difficulties and to embark upon a program of 
self-improvement. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from The Journal’s Adver- 
tisers 


44a, “Going to School with the Movies” a re- 
print from the January, 1947 issue of the 
American Mercury is being distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. The 
article describes the achievements of 
audio-visual education. 

. Half the fun of travel is planning the 
trip. Start studying the literature offered 
by The Journal’s advertisers. 

Greyhound Lines 
. Picture Map of America 
. Maritime Provinces of Canada 
. Florida 
. ColonialVirginia 
. Great Cities of the East 
. The Southland 
. Northern Great Lakes 
. California and the West 
. New England 

National Trailways Bus System 

10. Gulf Coast 

11. California 

12. Southwest 

13. Mexico 

14. Southeast 

15. Historic East 

16. National Park . 

Alberta Travel Bureau (entry form for 
Essay Contest) 

25. A chance for those writing about 
their trip to Alberta to win a prize 
that will more than pay the cost of 
a wonderful trip. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the item checked. 
444.454. 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6,°7,°8; 9. 10, Bi, 32, 
33, 14, 15, 16; 25 


Name --- 
Address 
City 
Subject taught 
School Address 
Enrollment: Boys 
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VYeMWWee- FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


4 fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 


For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 
\ / The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 
search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 
Write for price catalog describing other books 


The Soe ae | ‘Eblishing (Company 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles e New York Portland 
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“I'd like to suggest a fourth 'R 


“‘Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic’ were 
about all that children learned in the days of 
the little red schoolhouse. Today we cover a 
lot more ground. And classroom projects on 
transportation form so important a part of our 
studies these days that this fourth ‘R’ of mine 
would stand for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned that the 
railroads are an important partner in the busi- 
ness of living ... Because only the railroads 
have the enormous carrying capacity required 
to transport most of the food the children eat, 
the clothes they wear, and the things they 
need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means areal partner- 
ship — one which has been firmly interwoven 
into the pattern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American railroads with 
the American people reaches deep down into 
thousands of towns and villages all over the 
nation, for the railroads are a home-town part- 
ner in every community they serve. They employ 
local people, buy supplies locally, own local 
property and pay local taxes on it. 

These railroad taxes are the same kind as 
those you pay. They are not spent on railroad 
equipment but help support local public services 
of all sorts, including public health, fire and 
police protection, and public schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid for the 
education of more than a million children 
throughout the United States. 


wsocmorcer AMERICAN RAILROADS nc: .0.. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than sound, speed- 
ing as fast as 3400 mph on part of their trajectory 
into the ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets are 
being tested by the Army at White Sands, N. M. 
At the same time information is being gathered 
about cosmic rays, temperatures, density, pres- 
sure, dust, and bacteria 75 miles up. This informa- 
tion is received on the ground through the use of 
telemetering equipment that is installed in the 
missiles. Results recorded by scientific instru- 
ments in the rocket nose are automatically radioed 
to earth during the flight. These V-2 rockets have 
gyro control; they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six feet long, they 
weigh approximately 15 tons. Within 63 seconds 
from the time the firing button is pressed, these 
rockets burn 8304 pounds of ethyl alcohol and 
10,000 pounds of liquid oxygen. This mixture 
burns at high pressure in a combustion chamber 
and the gases are exhausted through a supersonic 
nozzle. The rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, however, must 
carry their own supply of oxygen since they can- 
not draw it from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2’s speed at roughly a mile a second. At 
this tremendous speed the friction in the air 
causes them to become red hot toward the end 
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The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, smoke, and flame. 
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Trajectory (flight path) as steven by the 
differential analyzer. 


of the flight when traveling in comparatively 
dense atmosphere. 

SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was assured before these 
tests were even started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of a computing 
machine, gathered the necessary data. They al- 
ready knew the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain that all flight 
conditions could be met. This computing ma- 
chine, a differential analyzer, did in ten days a 
job which would have required three months’ 
concentrated effort of an individual mathemati- 
cian. The figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual flight operation 
of the rocket. 
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This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service to 
teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York 
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1947 SUMMER SESSION 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


(The Preliminary Announcement will be printed in the February issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education) 


A SUMMER SEMESTER—June 2 to September 20 


Registration for the summer semester will be held June 2 and 3, and classes 
will start June 4. This session offers opportunity for a full semester's work in all 
colleges. 


AN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—June 21 to August 15 


Registration will be held on June 20 and 21 and classes begin on June 23. 
This session is pointed to the needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially 
professional educators. A rich offering is available for both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers on the graduate level, including workshops, clinics and an elemen- 
tary laboratory school. For administrators, the offering includes work in basic prob- 
lems, law, buildings and building programs, business management, school per- 
sonnel, and financial support of public education. 


Special courses in guidance and special personnel services are included in the 
eight-week offerings. An institute on rehabilitation will be continued this summer. 
Special courses in health education and an institute on music in therapy will be 


offered. 


The University of Wisconsin has a rich program in radio education which 
utilizes various colleges, schools and departments of the University, along with 
WHA, the State Radio Station, which was the first operating radio station in the 
country. The following offering in radio education will be available this summer. 
Elements of broadcasting; Radio workshop; Radio and society; Seminary in radio; 
Public Service Radio Institute; Radio news writing; Classroom use of the radio. 


The course in visual education will be centered around selection and use of 
audio-visual materials. A visual education institute will be held July 14-18. 


Details of the 1947 Summer Session as now planned will be published in the February 
issue of this magazine, or may be secured later by addressing the 
Dean of the Summer Session, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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For Elementary School Teachers 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the 


Following Summer Session Program 
Eight Weeks—June 21 to August 15 


Degree Courses in Elementary Education: Child development 
(infancy, early childhood) ; Early childhood education; Proseminary in 
child development; Issues in elementary education; Elementary school 
curriculum; Music in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary 
school; Teaching of science in the elementary school; Children’s litera- 
ture; Teaching of rhythms to children; Physical education curriculum in 
the elementary school; Teaching of speech in the elementary school; 
Language arts in the elementary school; Physical education in the ele- 
mentary school; Elementary school art and industrial arts; Creative dra- 
matics; Social studies in the elementary and secondary school; Studies in 
curriculum and instruction in school music; Hearing rehabilitation; Class- 
room use of the radio; Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic; Visual 
instruction; Studies in curriculum and instruction in geography; Problems 
and materials in health education; School social work; Remedial reading; 
Clinical practice in reading; Clinical testing (performance) ; Education 
of the mentally handicapped; Education of the partially-seeing child; 
Child welfare. 


An Elementary Laboratory School will function in one of the 
finest school buildings in Madison. A nursery school, kindergarten, and 
the first six grades will be housed in this building, and opportunity 
afforded for observation, demonstration, and experimentation. A Psycho- 
Educational Clinic and Reading Clinic will also be in operation. 


Write for details to the 
Dean of the Summer Session 
Education—Engineering Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 


Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 
partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 
The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


Write for price catalog describing other books 


ride i, haw ‘mick- «© Mathers ‘Lnblishing (ompany 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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““Today’s magic carpet 


travels on a railroad track’ 


“This afternoon the children and 1 bave been plan- 
ning our vacation trip. We have all of this wonderful 
country of ours to choose from, and the railroads can 
take us to any far-away place we pick. Like a regular 
magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train we know we'll 
get there—swiftly, safely, comfortably—no matter 
what kind of antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too—especially since we get 
round trip rates and the children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring the world to my 
door... to help me run my house. And then, at 
vacation time, they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 


When you plan your next vacation, remember 
that the day-and-night, all-weather regularity and 


dependability of the railroads can help make your 
holiday the best you’ve ever known. 

It will start the moment you board your train. 
You'll begin to shed tension as you watch a con- 
tinuous moving picture unroll beyond your win- 
dow, in natural color and featuring close-ups of 
the world’s most satisfying scenery. You can relax 
in your comfortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
space to move around in. And all the while— 
as you read or rest or sleep—your train will be 
taking you easily, smoothly, dependably — like a 
regular magic carpet—wherever in all America 
you want to go. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Fishing’s great fun near Portland 


SASKATCHEWAN 
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Sunning and swimming on California beaches 


From Glacier Park to California 


big beaches, big open spaces, big-hearted 
people, and a big welcome to the vaca- 
tion visitor. 


@ Nowhere else so much to see and do. 
And this year you can get definite reser- 
vations all the way from Glorious Glacier 
Park to Glamorous Southern California 
—at the better hotels and on the trains. 
So don’t postpone the trip that’s No. 1 
on America’s Vacation Hit Parade. 


You'll get more enjoyment and more 
for your money by vacationing in Glacier 
Park, the Pacific Northwest and Califor- 
nia. This is the big part of America—big 
mountains, big trees, big rivers, big dams, 


So—off you go to Glacier Park and 
California this year, all on one econom- 
ical round-trip Great Northern Railway 
ticket! Let us plan an itinerary for you. 


B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
814 Majestic Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 














